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APPLETONS’ READERS 
Commended by the Public School Teachers of St. Louis, 





FRANKLIN ScHOOL, Sr. Louts, June 8, 1880. | 

We, the undersigned teachers, have critically examined the copies 
of Appletons’ Readers with which you have favored us, and are 
greatly pleased with them. They embody all the best features of the 
best modern works of the kind. The methods adopted, beginning 
with the First Reader and succeeding, according to the pupil’s ad- 
vancement, are excellent. 

The phonetic system here used is ‘sensible. The teacher is not 
compelled, constantly, to violate her own conscience by saying that 
things are so, which are not so at all, as, ‘‘ing, silent g.’’ Quite a 
number of accuracies might be pointed out which, in this age of pro- 
gress, utterly condemn the falsity of the phonetic system used in the 
pre-historic McGuffey series now in use, but with daily protest on 
the part of every sensible teacher, in the Public Schools of St. 
Louis. 

The old fogies compelled Gallileo to say that thé world did not 
move, but he knew that it did. We have long been wishing that it 
would give one tremendous lurch some day, and free us from the old 
Leigh and McGuffey Readers. With the peculiar type in which the 
Primer and First’ Reader of the old books are printed, and the 
method of indicating silent letters, they have seriously injured the 
eyesight of at least one generation of children. 

This one thing demands the attention of intelligent School Boards. 

No money can ever compensate for this one injury. 





. *- . . . | 
The best oculists and opticians testify to an alarming increase of 
myopic and other optical diseases among school children. 


Appletons’ Readers present a clear and large type that is beautiful 
and restful to the eye. The silent and combined letters are indica- 
ted in a way that is simple, and cannot confuse either the eye or the 
mind. 


The selections in each book are fine, full of lively interest, and 
may be called classic literature, so that, as the pupil learns to read 


Art has adorned every page$with beautiful type and engravings. 
The books meet the wants of children, but never descend to silli- 
ness. They will bring the inspiration of new life into our school 
rooms. 

We are heartily weary of the Leigh McGuffey series. They never 
possessed any richness or juiciness, but are as devoid of interest and 
freshness as a dried, green persimmon—as stiff as the ancient ‘‘blue 
laws’’ of the State of ‘wooden nutmegs.’’ We rejoice that there 
is a ‘coming book,’’ and we earnestly hope it may reach us some 
time during the present century. 

The men who have put their hearts and earnest labor into the work 
of preparing Appletons’ series, so thoroughly eradicating all fault and 
error, deserve the grateful thanks of all educators. 
a most noble work. 

Accept our most hearty commendations and desire for the success 
of Appletons’ Readers. 
Very respectfully, 


[sieneD:] MARY J. KEAN, 
EMMA A. ABBOTT, 
S. J. MILLIGAN, 
T. H. WRIGHT, 
M. S. PRYOR, 
A. P. DUDLEY, 
LUELLA RICHARDS, 
ANNA C. PINCKARD, 
MARY A. HOGAN, 
BELLE SHERRICK, 
EMILY J. L. MEIER, 
CARRIE L. GRUMLEY, 
MARTHA J. GILBRAITH, 
ELIZABETH J. R. MESSENGER, 
JULIET E. WOODSON, 
WM. SCHUYLERS, 
MARY D. SPARGO, 
C. W. SANBORNE, 
M. A. CHAPIN, 
CHARLES F. KIRCHNER. 


They have done 


SYLVIA BROWN. 





he becomes acquainted with and imbibes a taste for the best kinds 
of ‘English literature. 2 


The books abound in valuable instructions and hints useful to both 
teacher and student. a 


| = Similar commendations have been received from nearly all the 
teachers in the St. Louis Public Schools. Address 


iI... S. HOLDEN, Agent, . 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 











American Educational Series. 


New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram 
sg pam. Arithmetic, 


JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
. | ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Eéon- 
omy, History, etc. ‘ 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brust, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 








D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Appleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Quackenboss’. Language Series; 
“ Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetios; 
Krusi’s Drawing; 


Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 


Harkness’ Latin; 
Model Copy Books. 


THOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
or L. 5. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 


St. Louis, Mo. 
11-9 


ROBERT S DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For information address the publishers, or 

11-10 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 


ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. Schoo! 
(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scnolar selects. (i! 


’ 


ournal. 11-7 12-7 





POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washingten University, ST. LOUIS, 


Courses or Stupy: 


1, Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
if .° $s si echani¢al Eng’r. 


It. oi i su Chemist. 

IV. i - 98 Eng’r of Mines. 

V. af ad oe Architect. 

Vi. = si Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 


Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 


Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Knglish, 


anit Higher Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 


Henderson's Test-words in English Crthogra- 


“4 or J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1l-l0c eom 


46 Madison St., Chicago. 


paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Law Department Washington University 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
igs. Gomes Treat. Hon.G.H. Krum. Hon. Albert Todd, 








SITUATION. WANTED. 


A teacher who can instruct in the branches 
generally taught in common, elementary, and 
high schools, including the German and French 
language, desires a new position. Address 

ALBERT SETZEPFAND, 

13-6 No. 280 Hickory Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


. A. Madill, Hon. G. A. Finkelnburg, G. W Cline, Esq. 

HEnNkyY Hrroncock, LL.D , Dean of Faculty. 
Fourteenth Annual Term opens Oct. 13, 1880. Course of 
study comprises two Annual Terms, seven months each. Dip- 
loma admits to bar in State and U.S. Courts in Missouri. 
Candidates for senior class examined only at beginning of 


ou have friends in Brooklyn, mai) them this | 


term. Term fee, $30, mee | use of Law Library. 
For further information address 


HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean of Faculty, St. Louis. 








TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


$50, $100, or $200 per month, during vaca- 


tion . For full particulars, address 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING: 








D yne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
DN SikacescbkassichebnlessXves0nksess bse 50 
IE i ativeiabewssnwese’acntcnssyees -penebet 100 
Common School Edition........ cowtessé.0 ddl @ 
Counting House Edition....... bebeenvesveecn See 
ND dl navipnti toot candereyse pense apevecctis 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


- 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASHA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for ineidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 


paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Westert Burean of Education, 


EsTAaBLISHED IN 1874. 





The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 


Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L.;Pickard, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. White, New York. 
Prof. D. S. Jordan, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eddy, Ohio. 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 
w3-Send a postal card for circulars. 
Address, W.L. KLEIN & CO., 


Northwest corner Randolph and Lasalle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in, 1637. 
Superior Rett. of Copper and Tin, mounted 
witli the boot dudery Hangings, tor Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks etc. Pully Werranted 
INustratrd Catalogue sent Free. 


Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second 8t.,Cin 








FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN 


Drury College. 


Five scholarships for the full course (classical 
or scientific) are offered to applicants for the 
Freshman class next fall, on the simple condi- 
| tion of qualification, and that they are not al- 
| ready students in the college. 





Applicants for classical course will be exam- 
| ined m Latin Grammar, four books of Cesar, 

four orations of Cicero, three eclogues and six 
\ books of the neid of Virgil, Latin prose to 

Passive Voice, Greek Grammar, three books of 
| the Anabasis, two books of the Iliad, Arithme- 
| tic with Metric System, Algebra to Binomial 
Theorem, three books of Geometry, beside Uni- 
ted States and Ancient History. 


Applicants for the scientific course will be ex- 
amined in all the Latin mentioned above, the 
Mathematics, and in Elementary Zoology, Phys- 
ics and Chemistry. 


Application should be made to 
N. J. MORRISON, President. 


Springfield, Mo., June 21, 1880. 


N. B. Arrangements will be made, if desired, 
for the examination of applicants from «a dis- 
tance, at their places of residence. 

13-7 9 


ANY AND 
EK, VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades,can 
be had 


CHEAP 


by calling upon or addressing, with 


stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


74 CHESNUTSSTREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 










An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK. 


THE STERLING ERASER. 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 
Erasers, per Gross, - $15.00 


Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 


G2 Liberal discount to the trade. 

We are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
_ STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





12-10 li-» 


Or 219 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 





WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


A first-class Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths. Send fer 
circular. J.L. BRYANT, 

13-4 14-4 


For Seactetian ‘3 
It is Unrivalled. 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 


25th Thousand Now Ready. 
The Best Parliamentary Manual 
in the English Language. 


**A decided improvement, in several impor- 
tant points, on Jefferson and Cushing ’’—?Prof. 
Heman Lincoln, D.D., Newton Theological 
Seminary, Mass. 

“I regard it the best book extant.’’—Hon. J. 
W. Husted, late Speaker of the New York Leg- 
islature. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


‘Should be studied by all who wish to be- 
come familiar with the correct usages of public 
meetings.?’—Chancellor Haven, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

‘*Admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 
learned and unlearned in Parliamentary Prac- 
tice alike. It is so clear, so concise, so full, 
that it must become the favorite companion otf 
the rising debater as of the experienced legisla- 
tor.’’—Cyrus Northrop, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature, Yale College. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


‘Its crowning excellence is a ‘Table of Rules 
relating to Motions,’ which, in a single page, 
contains the answers to more than 200 Questions 
on parliamentary laws.’’—New York Evening 
Mail. 

‘‘The Table of Rules regarding Motions is an 
invaluable companion for the Chairman of a 
meeting. Ihave seen the time when sucha ta- 
ble would have saved me great ewe and 
annoyance.’’—Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., 
a ame of the University of the City of New 

ork. 





Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 75c, by the publishers. 


S.C. CRICCS & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


13-46 


CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 
W.S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo 
1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 

of all grades, and Families. 

2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 

3. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selecting good 
schools. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 
No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 

Recommended by highest educational authori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions shoul’ send stamp 
for ——- form. Mention this paper. 

-8¢ 








This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 
Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 


ever. 
It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
eolor. 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normai vigor, preventing bald- 
ness, and making the hair grow thick and strong 

Asa dressing nothing has been fonnd so effec- 
tual, or desirable 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts, says of it: *‘l consider it the best prepa- 
ration for its intended purposes.’’ 


Buckingham’s Dye, 
For the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any 
other undesirable shade, to brown or black, at 
discretion. It is easily applied, being in one 
preparation, and quickly and effectually produ- 
ces a permanent colur which will neither rub 
ner wash off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P.HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in medicine. 
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Printed for the Editors,by G. S. Bouron,and 
‘*Entered at the postoflice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.’’ 


Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertise- 
ments in all the editions ofthe AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUDATION at our best rates. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 





SomE things are omitted from this 
issue which, but for the sericus and 
continued illness of the managing 
editor, would have appeared. 

We state the fact not by way of 
apology, as n-ne is needed. This 
issue is worth the year’s subscription, 
as every other has been, from the 
first number to the present one. 





Hap you not better call the atten- 
tion of school officers and tax-payers 
to sume or all of the articles in this 
journal? 


“| officers and teachers. 





IMPORTANT DECISION. 


E publish in another column, 
the decision just rendered by 
our Supreme Court in the case of E. 
L. King vs. Jefferson City School 
Board. ‘The decision is brief, sharp, 
clear—as Judge Napton’s opinions 
always are—and its conclusions just 
what were to have been expected. 

Such a decision was expected, be- 
cause it isin line with other decis- 
ions of our Supreme Court on school 


questions, and because, as Judge N. 


says, in effect, the decision of the 
lower court would lead to the subver- 
sion of all discipline, und utterly de- 
moralize the schools. 

Judge Napton’s hypothesis, “ sup- 
pose rule 11 to be inverted,” etc., 
forcibly illustrates the principle of 
‘*‘seductio ad absurdum,” even to those 
who are not familiar with sehool dis- 
cipline and its necessity But the 
cocoanut has no room for another 
drop of milk after the learned judge 
has gracefully dropped into it the 
condensation, **taxes are not collect- 
ed to pay teachers to sit it front of 
empty benches, or for pursuing tru- 
ant pupils,” ete. 

The decision we publish is worthy 
of careful preservation by all school 
R. D. S. 





ScHoots full to overflowing. Pu- 
pils and parents too, begin to fecl the 
effects of the better times. They are 
earnest and enthusiastic. ‘Teachers 
ought to lead off strongly. 








Atrenp the institutes in August. 





more and better graduates, too. 


in all respects, also. 





saw the advertisement in this journal 





It will pay teachers to do this. 


, 





when you write for information. 


Tue Normal Schools show a larger 
attendance this year than ever be- 
fore; show more culture, too; show 


Next term will be an improvement 


Ir would be an advantage all round 
if you mentioned the fact that you 


One thing seems to be settled, and 
settled in the right way. 

With our abundant crops of every 
sort,—wheat, corn, hay, cotton, and 
“cattle upon a thousand hills” and in 
ten thousand cars, going to market— 
all bringing back to the people mon- 
ey—we are so able to educate all, 
that not one child ought to be left or 
allowed. to grow up in ignorance and 
helplessness. 

We are able to educate all. 

Let us see that it is done. ; 
Let it be done cheerfully and lib- 
erally. 

Education is an investment which 
pays. Ignorance does not pay. It 
is costly always and everywhere. 
Now is the time to make provision 
for good schools this next term. 

We are able to pay wages enough 
to secure the best in the way of teach- 
ers, and give them some tools to 
work with. 





Yes—the “hard times” are over. 

We need not cut down either the 
wages of teachers or the school terms 
any more at present. 

The best thing to do with the 
money which the great crops of wheat 
and corn and cotton and hay will 
bring, is to give the children a 
chance. 

Secure good teachers and pay them 


power. 
womanhood. 


doing great deeds as well. 
Education pays. 


tive, but it is costly. 


Ignorance is weakness. 
edge is strength. 





J 





more speedily from a serious illness 


well; so well as to get the best; and 
the children will take hold and grow 
in wisdom and knowledge, and obe- 
dience, and beauty, and strength and 
Into a nobler manhood and 
Into intelligent, pro- 
ductive citizenship ; capable not only 
of thinking great thoughts, but of 


Ignorance is not only non-produc- 


Knowl- 


THE managing editor, by direction 
of his physician, goes to the sea 
shore for a short respite, to recover 


Don’r try to get “something for 
nothing.” It can’t be done. 

Good things command a price in 
this world. If you are a farmer, and 
your wheat is extra, it commands an 
extra price. 

If you have superior stock, it com- 
mands an extra price. 

If you are a school director and 
you get a good teacher, he is worth 
more than a common “school keep- 
er.” Pay them enough to secure the 
best talent, and to enable them to im- 
prove themselves as well as the chil- 
dren. 

So, too, of school supplies. Buy 
the best. They are the most durable, 
and in the end the cheapest, though 
they cost a trifle more to start with. 
In other words, don’t try to get some- 
thing for nothing, simply because you 
occupy a public position. 








WE have done no more than our 
duty, in urging the necessity of a 
better organized system of’ schools 
everywhere. So taxes could be lev- 
ied and collected—so teachers could 
be paid: promptly every month—so 
the school terms could be nine instead 
of three months. 

Much has been done in all these 
directions — much more needs to be 
done. But while we should not do 
less in these directions, we propose 
to do more in certain other directions 
hereafter. 


Senp to Prof. C. M. Woodward, 
Dean of Washington University, St. 
Louis, for circulars in regard to the 
mechanical department of that insti- 
tution. Read them carefully, and 
show them to your friends, and do 
not be croaking any more that facili- 
ties are not afforded for a “practical” 
or technieal education. 

In fact, Washington University be- 
gins to cover a good deal of ground 


from any standpoint from which you 
look at it. 














Tue best series of institutes ever 
held in the State will be inaugurated 
-lin August. 
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THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 


A good old catechism used to ask 
when we were boys, and if itis 


still extant yet asks the same for its 
first. question : 

“What is the chief end of man?” 

Nobody ever explained to us, the 
youngsters who dug and mined and 
even blasted at the answers of that 
famous compend, what the chief end 
was more than any other end, nor 
how many ends a thing could have, 
nor how one end came to be the 
chief. But it was an easy thing to 
be explained, and it came clear of 
itself in course of time—by study 
and comparison and inference. 

Now a practical use of the old 
question may benefit all the thinkers 
among the trustees of schools, and 
the parents, and the members of edu- 
cation boards, and the tax-payers 
who shall chance to read this short 
article. 

The end or object of everything is, 
in plain terms, the very thing it is 
made for, and is its chief end, even 
if it serves other purposes or ends 
tolerably well. Now for a few exam- 
ples : 

The chief end of a gun is to shoot 
with, though it may be used for va- 
rious other purposes, as a club or a 
cane or a stick. 

The chief end of a Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary is as a storehouse 
of knowledge, definitions, etc., but it 
is often misused as a missile, or a 
weight, or a fill-up, or a mace. 

The chief end of a school is to ed- 
ucate scholars to some extent—yet it 
may promote various minor ends, the 
restraint of crime, the culture of 
morals, the enhancement of values in 
real estate, the protection of proper- 
ty, and others equally obvious. 

Now, gentlemen who are tax- 
payers, trustees, incorporators, and 
all the responsible friends of public 
culture, you will see, and need no 
argument, that the more important a 
great interest of the public, or a vital 
demand of the nation is, so much the 
more important to distinguish the 
efficient means of securing that inter- 
est and of supplying that demand. 

The chief end of schools is to edu- 
cate the young—it is paramount to 
all others, should predominate over 
all others. 

The means are the buildings, the 
teachers, the tools or furniture and 
apparatus and books, slates, etc., the 
course of study, the administration 
or management of classes, the exam- 
inations and promotions, the proper 
behavior and condition of the young 
students—all these and others are 
the mere means. As means alone we 
should use them, not as the end. 

If the means dees not really work 
out the end change it, or change the 


. 





style of using it, as with a dull knife, 
or a lame horse, or.a rickety cart. 
The main thing has to be done by 
hook or by crook. The gunner who 
wants wild ducks must not have a 
gun so fine that he dare not use it in 
bad weather. The work is the test 
of the workman. The best gardener 
is he who makes the best crops, ac- 
cording to his means. 

Are the children learning fast, aad 
understanding what they learn, and 
love to do it? They are in the best 
school—the very best. 

Keep your eye on the gun; watch 
the machinery ; scrutinize the results 
and effects ; daily note the operations 
of all parties; find out the whole; 
keep the chief end in view, or else 
you glorify the means and lose the 
very fruits of the system. 


2 


WHEN WILL YOU GET IT? 


CHOOL teachers must pay their 
bills. They must eat and drink 


and they ought to be merry, but if 
they are in debt for board and clothes 
and shelter and books and papers, 
they cannot do their best work or be 
happy. 

If you teach school in this State 
six or eight months, or more or less 
when will you get your money? 

Was it arranged for in the contract ? 
Does the contract specify that you 
shall be paid promptly at the end of 
each month? Have the estimates 
been made for this—the taxes levied 
as the law directs and according to 
its provisions so that you are sure of 
your money the first of every month? 

“Love of the cause” will not pay 
railroad fares or board or buy clothes. 
It is good as far as it goes but you 
earn and need your money—and the 
plain, practical common sense way is 
to arrange in your contract with the 
directors to be paid at the end of 
each month. In 

ARKANSAS 

Sec. 54 of the school law says: That 
the electors of each organized school 
district in this State shall, annually, 
on the third (3) Saturday in August, 
at two (2) o’clock p. m., hold a public 
meeting, to be designated the “Annual 
School Meeting of the District.” 

Sec. 62 says: The directors shall 
hire, for and in the name of the dis- 
trict such teachers as have been li- 
censed according to law, and shal! 
make with such teachers a written 
contract, specifying the time for 
which the teaeher is to be employed, 
the wages to be paid per month, and 
any other agreement entered into by 
the contracting parties, and shall fur- 
nish the teachers with a duplicate of 
such contract and keep the original ; 
and they shall employ no person to 
teach in any common school of their 
district, unless such person shall hold, 








at the time of commencing his school, 
a certificate and license to teach, 
granted by the County Examiner or 
State Superintendent. The term 
“month,” wherever it occurs in any 
section of this act, shall be construed 
to mean twenty (20) days, or four (4) 
weeks of five (5) days each. 

Sec. 63. That they shall procure 
from the County Examiner, and fur- 
nish the teacher, at the commence- 
ment of the term, 

A REGISTER 

for his school, and require the said 
teacher to report, in the said register, 
at the close of the school term, the 
number of days of the said term, the 
name and age of each pupil, the date 
on which each entered the school, the 
separate days on which each attended, 
the whole number of days each at- 
tended, the studies each pursued, the 
total number of days all pupils attend- 
ed, the average daily attendance, and 
the number of visits received from 
the Directors during said term. 





ADVICE GRATIS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

HERE is probably no profession 

that has given to it so much ad- 
vice and suggestion as that of teach- 
ing. We are rather case-hardened 
to this, from the very fact that we 
have so much of it. Here, for in- 
stance, is one of the latest clippings 
from a prominent journal : 

‘A writer in the National Journal 
of Education aptly complains that 
there are too many common-places 
uttered at teachers’ meetings, too 
many settled mattcrs stated and re- 
stated as if they were siartlingly 
true. 

“There is much truth in these com- 
plaints, as no one knows better than 
the journalist to whose desk in the 
proper season comes weekly a basket- 
ful of reports of these meetings. The 
addresses and discussions mostly pre- 
sent long-accepted truths stated in a 
variety of ways; there is sometimes 
in a hundred such reports not one 
fresh and suggestive paragraph. 

“It is no wonder that thoughtful 
people should distrust the system 
that produces so much stuff of the 
cut-and-dried sort, and so little whole- 
some evidence of vital growth. 

“Twenty sentences relating to act- 
ual experience with some knvtty 
point of method or discipline are 
worth two columns of a well-worded 
—and entirely uninteresting—essay 
on facts and theories that were old 
fifteen years ago.” 

We listen and only remark, ‘‘Please 
goon. Don’t mind us at all; we are 
used to it; nodoubt you are perfectly 
right.” 

In fact, we are probably as con- 





scious of the difficulty of our prob- 
lem as our outside critics, and very 
probably we have given quite as 
much thought and consideration to it 


as they. The whole matter of educa- 
tion is perfectly simple. In the first 
place, we know exactly what this 
boy or this girl is to be twenty years 
hence, and just what demands will be 
made upon them. All we have to do 
is to fit him or her for that definite 
work. Intellectually, we have only 
to present, in a clear form, the knowl- 
edge of the world, and having secured 
the child’s attention his mind will 
eagerly appropriate it. It is all per- 
fectly plain and it becomes clear that 
the position of the teacher is really 
quite a nominal one. 


It is very true that many very com- 
monplace papers are read at meetings 
of teachers. But the same remark 
will apply to almost any company of 
people. And the fact that there seems 
to be no suggestive word in an article 
is not always the fault of the writer. 
Suggest is a transitive verb, and de- 
mands not only a direct object in the 
accusative, but also an indirect object 
in the dative, and if the indirect ob- 
ject be not susceptible of an impres- 
sion the sense will necessarily be not 
apparent. 

But seriously, would the reports of 
these meetings be any more accept- 
able to the world at large if they 
were composed of personal, ‘actual 
experiences” than they are now? Of 
what value would it be to another 
teacher to be told circumstantially 
how I managed to avoid an impend- 
ing difficulty in some particular recita- 
tion in some particular class and so 
to send them on rejoicing in their 
work? 

The method that I must employ 
for a certain class or a certain pupil 
would be of no value to him, who is 
quite a different person, with an en- 
tirely different class, and a totally 
different set of circumstances. 


We certainly shall not improve our 
teachers’ meetings by turning them 
into recitals of various personal ex- 
periences. 

Again, it is rather hard to wish to 
deprive us of theories and thoughts 
which have stood the test of time. 
It would be quite restful to us if our 
friendly eritic would formulate some 
of these “long accepted truths,” so 
that we should know what to avoid. 
If the papers in our meetings did 
present long accepted truths it would 
be well. As a profession we are too 
much inclined to veer with every 
wind that blows, and not to make our 
work consistent by basing it on some 
deeply founded principles. 

The truth is, that the principles 
and theories which are much older 
than fifteen years, which date from 
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long years before the Christian era, 
are just what we do need to feed upon 
and talk about. If the journalist 
does not find in our professional pa- 
pers anything of journalistic interest 
it by no means follows that they are 
not of value tous. Every profession 
has in a certain degree a technical 
language and writes for its own mem- 
bers. 

Give us live men and women, who, 
feeling daily our “long accepted 
truths,” keep on growing, and who 
put their growth into their daily pro- 
fessional work, and they will develop, 
each one in his own way the special 
methods which will educate and train 
those who are to be our future jour- 
nalists. If these teachers receive no 
thanks they will not greatly care. 





VISIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 


ORACE MANN laid down the 
following maxims on the ad- 


vantages of apparatus for visible 
illustration in the school room. 

We commend them to the atten- 
tion of both scbool officers, whose 
duty it is to provide for this ‘visible 
illustration,” and teachers,who should 
use it to the best possible advantage. 

We find that children attend school 
only about three years on an average, 
and the best means of instruction 
should be furnished them during this 
time. ; 

No one was more competent to ac- 
vise on this subject than Horace 
Mann. 


MAXIM I.—WHAT IS SEEN IS BEST 


UNDERSTOOD. 

Apparatus, teaching by the eye, 
and giving more definite and correct 
impressions than can possibly be con- 
veyed by language, is the best means 
for making the sciences well under- 
stood. 

MAXIM II.—WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD, 

INTERESTS. , 

Hence apparatus increases a love 
of learning, of books, and of schools ; 
promotes industry and good order in 
pupils, and secures their continued 
improvement after closing their school 
education. 


MAXIM III,—WHAT INTERESTS IS BEST 


REMEMBERED. 

The knowledge acquired by the aid 
of apparatus will be permanent. It 
does not depend on the memory of 
certain words, which, when learned, 
convey no clear conception of what 
they were designed to teach; but the 
pupil, having seen, understood, and 
been interested in the matter taught, 
will retain it vivid and distinct 
through life. 


MAXIM IV.— PRINCIPLES ARE BETTER 
THAN RULES. 


By giving the principle—i. e., the 
reason of the rule—instead of the 
rule, apparatus imparts knowledge in 
place of mere information. 





What the mind thus acquires is not 
inert, like a collection of dates and 
statistics, but a living power, sug- 
gesting thought, leading to investiga- 
tion, analysis and combination of 
principles and powers, and to conse- 
quent invention. 

On the foregoing it is easy to base 
MAXIM V.—ILLUSTRATION IS THE BASIS 
OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. 

“The abundance of one’s intellect- 
ual knowledge, and the degree of his 
mental improvement, will depend 
somewhat on the number of his ideas 
of sense, but more on the distinctness 
with which the mind perceives them.” 

* * * * 

“It is well known that the ideas of 
some of the senses are more distinct 
than those of others.” 

* * * * 


“There is a greater probability of 
getting access to a child’s mind 
through the eye than through either 
of the other perceiving organs.” 

“It must be evident from these re- 
marks, that it is exceedingly impor- 
tant for teachers, while they explain 
a matter to their pupils by words that 
fall on the ear, to present it at the 
same time to the eye. The fact that 
teaching by visible illustration is so 
strictly in accordance with the estab- 
lished principles of intellectual phi- 
losophy, and, whenever used, has 
always been beneficial, recommends it 
to the attention and practice of every 
teacher.” 

“There is another point, where, as 
it séems to me, a united effort among 
the friends of education would in 
certain branches of instruction, in- 
crease ten-fold the efficiency of our 
schools. I mean the use of some 
simple apparatus so as to employ the 
eye more than the ear in the acquisi- 
tion of knowlodge.” 

“The mind often acquires, by a 
glance of the eye, what volumes of 
books and months of study could not 
reveal so livingly through the ear. 
Everything that comes through the 
eye, too, has a vividness, a clear out- 
line, a just collocation of parts, each 
in its proper place, which the other 
senses can never communicate. Ideas 
or impressions acquired through vis- 
ion are long-lived.” 





Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 





Editors Awerican Journal of Education: 


HE State Teachers’ Association 
met on June 22, at Columbia, 


with an attendance of about two 
hundred educators from all parts of 
the State. 

Dr. Morrison, President of Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo., presided 
with great satisfaction to all, and 
credit to himself, while Miss Grace 
C. Bibb of the Faculty of the State 
University, discharged the duties of 


her.office as Secretnry with the ut- 
most good judgment, winning the 
confidence of all the members. 

The meeting throughout was char- 
acterized by the introduction of the 
most practical topics for discussion, 
and resulted in a harmonious and 
brotherly feeling in every department 
of education, from the district school 
to the university ; from the academy, 
the seminary, to the college. 

The State Teachers’ Associations 
are growing yearly more and more 
important, and are awakening a uni- 
versal feeling for better school build- 
ings, more apparatus, the most ap- 
proved methods, and in fact the best 
of everything relating to the ad- 
vancement of the noble cause of ed- 
ucation. 

The past has been, as is univer- 
sally conceded from all quarters, a 
most prosperous school year for Mis- 
souri, while the future promises to 
yet increase the school interests, in 
every direction. 

During this session such noble ed- 
ucators as J. M. Greenwood of Kan- 
sas City, Hon. R. D. Shannon and R. 
R. Rogers of Jefferson City, Prof. 
Root of Carrollton, J. C. Mason of 
Joplin, Prof. Miller of St. Joseph 
High School, Prof. Kemper of Boon- 
ville Family School, Prof. Lynch of 
Salem Academy, Profs. Baldwin, Os-. 
borne and Dutcher of the State Nor- 
mal Schools, Chancellor Laws and 
Profs. Fisher and Ficklin of the 
State University, Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
and Profs. Woodward and Soldan of 
St. Louis, and others equally dis- 
tinguished, graced the meeting with 
their presence. H. 


American Institute of Instruetion. 


. J. N. CARLTON gives no- 
tice that the American Institute 


of Instruction will hold its fifty-first 
annual meeting at Saratoga next July, 
beginning on the evening of Tuesday, 
the 6th, and ending on the evening 
of Thursday the 8th. 

The speakers engaged up to the 
present time are Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, Dr. 
John D. Philbrick, Elbridge Smith, 
Esq., Miss J. H. Stickney, N. P. 
Warren, Principal of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal. 

It is proposed this year to have 
fewer papers than usual, and to give 
more time fer discussion of the sub- 
jects presented. 

It is anticipated that the sessions 
will be lively and profitable, and that 
the social enjoyments of this occasion 
will be exceptionally rich. 

Hotels and boarding houses will 
entertain at reduced rates. Congress 
Hall, which accommodates about 
twelve hundred guests, will be head- 








quarters, and the charge there will 


be, for gentlemen $2.50, and for ladies 
$2 per day. The Arlington, Adelphi, 
and twenty or thirty others, will 
charge $1.50 per day. 





———__—_ 


KANSAS, 





€ tims Educationalist says in regard 
to the nominee for State Super- 


intendent of Schools in Kansas, that 
“our duty as teachers lies in pressing 
the candidacy of some educator ac- 
tively engaged in the work, and who 
is in harmony with the spirit of our 
school institutions ; and who, if elec- 
ted, will take no retrograde steps. 

In looking over the field, we find-a 
number of names mentioned from 
among our best teachers, most prom- 
inent of which we notice Prof. L. A. 
Thomas of Topeka, the Superintend- 
ents Speer of Junction City, Bishop 
of Salina, Fitzpatrick of Leaven- 
worth, and others are spoken of as 
possible candidates, but these seem 
so far to have develuped the largest 
following, and probably one or the 
other of them is the ‘coming man.’” 

The Educationalist endorses the 
Superintendent of Schools in Leav- 
enworth, as follows: 

“Prof. Fitzpatrick was for many 
years connected with the schools ef 
St. Louis, occupying a prominent and 
important position, and he is fully 
sustaining at Leavenworth the splen- 
did record he has already made for 
himself. He is deservedly growing 
into prominence, and merits a place 
in the very front rank of his profes- 
sion among the teachers of Kansas, 
If elected, he would make a superin- 
tendent of whom the State might be 
proud. Whoever may be elected, we 
as teachers should- be alive to our 
interests in the coming contest. We 
have a duty to perform in educating 
our constituencies up to a full appre- 
ciation, first, of the importance of 
having an efficient supervision of our 
schools, based upon a system of State 
and county superintendencies, and 
second, to the fact that the only mo- 
tive for the selection of a man should 
be his fitness for the place.” 


> 





Tue teachers in Labette county, 
Kansas, at their last meeting resolved 
to adopt the following rules of the 
American Philological Society in re- 
gard to spelling : 

1. Drop ue at the end of words 
like dialogue, catalogue, etc., when 
the preceding vowel is short. 

2. Drop final te in words like quar- 
tette, etc., and that we use our en- 
deavors to bring them into use in our 
county and elsewhere. 





Tue fall term of the State Normal 
School at Emporia, Kansas, will be- 
gin Sept. 8, 1880. Examinations for 
admission Sept. 6 and 7. 
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CUT SHORT YOUR LOSSES. 


BY L. W. HART. 


[® Freedley’s “Practical Treatise 
on Business,” the opinions of some 


great moneyed men are quoted, and 
among them is one which reads as 
follows : 

“Cut short your losses; let your 
profits run .on.” 

Let us apply this to the practical 
education of children, by examining 
some of the losses which may profit- 
ably be cut short. 

1. The loss of the child’stime. It 
may be assumed as a matter of fact, 
that the whole time of a child will be 
lost if he is allowed to pass it as he 
pleases, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty—lost as to any profitable and 
permanent benefit for his riper years, 
unless that his playtime may make 
him healthier, which is a gain. 


But, the school-time is what we 
now consider, and the losses of this 
time will arise from various causes 
more or less avoidable, such as late 
attendance, needless absence, hin- 
drances at home, idleness and play in 
the scheol-hours, misdirected efforts 
in study, fruitless struggles to under- 
stand too difficult topics, or too puz- 
zling processes, needless repetition 
of threadbare facts or truths, and 
sundry other ways of losing precious 
time. 

Parents must do their full share ; 
teachers must do their whole duty 
very skillfully; scholars must co- 
operate with a will, or else much time 
must be squandered in one way or 
another. Even at the best much time 
will be ill spent. Hence the need of 
constant watchfulness and very judi- 
cious arrangements, and kindly con- 
straint to make as much time profit- 
able as can be gained. 

One simple matter, for example the 
requirement that a lesson shall be 
learned in just the right time, and no 
more be spent on it or over it than is 
actually required—a matter not easily 
adjusted among a class of twenty or 
more scholars, and more difficult in 
proportion to the unequal talent and 
the unequal energy and industry of 
the scholars—for one learns a given 
lesson in half an hour with all ease, 
whereas another may honestly need 
an hour to do the same, and not as 
well even then. 

See whether any idler is hanging 
listless over his work, and personally 
encourage or aid or urge him to get 
it done in season. When it is done 
give him something else to do, or if 
he is evidently wasting much time 
over it change his employment at 
onee, whether or no.. 

Congenial work is cordially done. 
If no study is congenial to the slug- 
gard, try to understand his real feel- 





ings, because if he is fit to be in 
school, there is something suitable, 
and the problem is to find it out for 
him, and through that lead him to 
other study cognate and akin to it. 
Hardly any dull child has not some 
bright vein. Find it and work it, or 
there will be mischief for idle hands 
and idle heads to do, and mischief 
that will spread to others. The Kin- 
dergarten is full of common sense in 
this line of agreeable duty. 


2. The loss of moral standing or 
personal self-respect. So much de- 
pends on the tone and spirit of the 
teacher, on the real kindness, sympa- 
thy, justice and respect felt by the 
teacher toward the pupils, and evi- 
denced perpetually as the warmth 
and light of the sun are evinced, and 
as all the physical qualities of objects 
are evinced to the senses of every 
observer. 

We feel it all through our nature 
when we are well treated, and will do 
our best for such a friend. We feel 
it deeply when wronged, slighted, 
ridiculed, despised, and we lose confi- 
dence in others who maltreat us, or 
we lose our own self-respect. There 
is much cold-blooded tyranny of 
adults toward children in looks and 
words as well as in deeds. 


8. The loss of honor and truthful- 
ness. This is dreadful and not so 
very uncommon. If the teacher— 
embodiment of so much knowledge, 
goodness and power as to seem very 
great in the eyes of helpless child- 
hood is dishonorble, or untruthful, or 
probably both at once, for one runs 
into the other by easy gradations ; 
the sharp-eyed scholar soon sees it 
and tells the rest, and the example 
infects many. 

All the virtues and all the graces 
of manhood should be the inmost na- 
ture of the teacher, and all in active 
exercise—in school especially—still 
better at all times. The very sight 
of a really good-hearted teacher 
should make evil-doers feel their 
faults and encourage the young who 
love to do right, as the mere sight of 
a brilliant sunset is charming to any 
sensitive soul or lover of beauty. 


4. The loss of fleeting opportuni- 
ties. Weare young but once. The 
golden years are soon over. Lose 
not a day nor an advantage. Live 
up to the highest standard and hold 
the children genially up to it, to see 
it as with your eyes, and do their 
best. 

5. The loss of school time by any 
discomforts or troubles, of the body, 
mind or soul. 

“The thousand natural shocks that 
flesh is heir te,” as Shakespeare aptly 
phrases it, heat, cold, pain, anger, 
teasing, play, things missing or 
things broken, old editions of school 





books, objects that divert the atten- 
tion, noise, torn clothes, rough usage 
—how many such troubles, evefi at 
the best, are obstacles in the path of 
the little scholar, and the larger one 
too. Why, it is all the most manly 
and determined and conscientious 
can do to overcome such obstacles, 
even with all the highest incentives, 
and to accomplish satisfactory results. 
How much less can the child do, with 
no habits of industry, and feeble will, 
and many things to learn, and little 
store of knowledge or facts as the 
basis of new acquirements, and all 
sorts of movements and events going 
on around it, the wonder is that so 
much is really achieved. 

Enough in this train of thought. 
The thoughtful parent, teacher, trus- 
tee will readily extend it and appre- 
ciate the manifold losses which the 
case involves. 

“Cut short your losses,” as con- 
stantly and thoroughly as possible 
every hour. Co-operate with each 
other, at home and in school. 
the friction to a minimum. Enhance 
the effectual working, the intellectual 
culture to the maximum, and in such 
a method as may be most enduring. 
Do nothing that must be undone at 
a later period. We must all help the 
work. 


NOT A HARD CASE. 


“wy Mee do you ou study, Thomas ?” 
‘**Nothing.” 


‘*What books have you?” 

“None.” 

‘**How old are you, Thomas ?” 

“Just as old agin as half,” answer- 
ed Tom, with a saucy laugh. 

Without appearing to be at all dis- 
turbed by his replies, Miss Westcott 
said : 

**I am glad I am to have one or two 
large boys in my school; you can be 
of great assistance to me, Thomas. 
If you will stop a minute after school 
this afternoon, we will talk over a 
little plan I have formed.” 

This was a mystery to all, and par- 
ticularly to Tom, who could not com- 
prehend how he could be useful to 
anybody, and for the first time in his 
life he felt as if he was of some im- 
portance in the world. He had al- 
ways been called the “‘bad boy” at 
school, and he took a sort of pride in 
being feared by the children and 
dreaded by the teacher. 

Miss Westcott at once comprehen- 
ded his whole character, and began 
to shape her plans accordingly. She 
maintained that a boy, who at twelve 
years of age made himself feared 
among his school fellows, was capa- 
ble of being made something of. 
Heretofore all influences had conspir- 
ed to make him bad, and perhaps a 
desperate character; she was deter- 
mined to transform his character by 





Reduce}. 





bringing opposite influence to work 
upon him; and to effect this, she 
must first gain his confidence, which 
could not be done in a better way 
than by letting him feel that she put 
confidence in him. 

When school was out, more than 
half the pupils lingered about the 
door, wondering what Miss Westcott 
had to say to Tom Jones. He had 
often been bidden to remain after 
school, but it was always to receive 
punishment or a severe lecture, and 
nine times out of ten he would jump 
out of the window before half the 
children were out of the room. But 
it was evidently for a different pur- 
pose that he was to remain now, and 
no one wondered what it could be 
more than Tom Jones. 

“Don’t you think, Thomas, that our 
school-room would be a great deal 
pleasanter if we had some evergreens 
to hang around it? something to 
make it cheerful?” inquired Miss 
Westcott. 

“Yes’m, and I know where I can 
get plenty of them.” 

‘Well, Thomas, if you will have 
some here by eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning, I will be here to help you 
put them up, and we will give the 
children a pleasant surprise. Here 
are some books I will give you, 
Thomas, you may put them in your 
drawer ; they are what I want you to 
study.” 

“But I can’t study geography and 
history,” Tom exclaimed, confused ; 
“T never did.” 

“That is the reason you think you 
cannot,” replied Miss Westcott. “I 
am quite sure you can, and you will 
love them, I know.” 

“Nobody ever cared whether I 
learned anything or not before,” said 
Tom, with some emotion. 


“Well, I care,” said Miss Westcott 
with great earnestness ; ‘‘vou are ca- 
pable of becoming a good man; you 
are now forming your character for 
life, and it depends upon yourself 
what you become. The poorest boy 
has an equal chance with the wealth- 
iest in this country, and his circum- 
stances are more favorable for becom- 
ing eminent, for he learns to depend 
upon himself. I will assist you all I 
can in your studies, Thomas, and I 
know you will succeed; remember 
that I am your friend, and come to 
me in every difficulty.” 

Tom Jones went home that night 
with a new feeling in his breast; for 
the first time in his life he felt that 
he was capable of rising above his 
present condition, and becoming 
somewhat greater and better than he 
then was. His mind became inunda- 
ted with new and strange emotions, 
and like a mighty river turned from 
its course, his thoughts and energies 
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from that hour sought a new direc- 
tion. 

The next morning he was up with 
the dawn, and when Miss Westcott 
arrived at the school house, she found 
Jones there with his evergreens, 

“Good morning, Thomas,” she said 
kindly—*‘so you are here before me; 
you must have risen early, and I see 
you have found some beautiful ever- 
greens. Now, if you will help me 
hang them, we will have the room all 
arranged by nine o’clock.” 

“Ihave brought a hammer and 
some nails,” said Tom; “I thought 
we should need them.” 

“Yes, so we shall; I am glad you 
thought of it,” replied Miss West- 
cott. 

That day every pupil looked amaz- 
ed to see Tom Jones actually study- 
ing his book, and hear him answer 
several questions correctly, and they 
were still more confounded when at 
recess Miss Westcott said: 

‘You will take care of these little 
children, will you not, and see that 
they do not get hurt? You must be 
their protector.” 

One would as soon thought of set- 
ting a wolf to guard a flock of lambs, 
as Tom Jones to take good care of 
little children. 

“Well,” exclaimed Sam Evans, “I 
never saw such a schoolma’am in all 
the days of my life; did you Tom?” 

*““No,” replied Tom, “but I wish I 
had, and I would have been a differ- 
ent boy from what [am now; but I 
am going to study now and learn 
something. Miss Westcott says I 
can, and I am determined to try.” 

I was astonished to observe the 
effect that Miss Westcott’s treatment 
of Tom had upon the pupils. They 
began to consider him of some im- 
portance, and to feel a sort of respect 
for him which they manifested, first 
by dropping the nick-name Tom, and 
substituting Tommy, which revealed 
certainly a more kindly feeling to- 
ward him. 

In less than a week Miss Westcott 
had the school completely under con- 
trol, yet it was by love and respect 
that she governed, and not by any 


iron rule; she moved among her pu-|: 


pils a very queen, and yet so gained 
their confidence and esteem, that it 
did not seem to them submission to 
another’s will, but the promptings of 
their own desire to please. One 
glance of her dark eye would have 
quelled an insurrection, and one 
smile made them happy for a day. 
She adapted her instructions to ca- 
pacities and necessities. And thus 
she went on from year to year, scat- 
tering good seed into the ground, and 
she reaped an abundant harvest. 


From many a happy home and high 
place came a blessing upon her; and 
there is no one who breathes her 


name with greater reverence, er re- 
members her with more grateful affec- 
tion than Tom Jones, who has filled 
with ability one of the highest judi- 
cial offices in the Union, and freely 
acksowledges that he owes his pres- 
ent good character and position, un- 
der God’s providence, to her treat- 
ment and instruction. / 





HOW TO STUDY BOTANY. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
i he these articles, statements and 
views may be presented that wiil 


awaken criticism — perhaps severe. 
These statements, however, are the 
result of experience, and have been 
tested from the standpoint, first of a 
student, then of an amateur botanist, 
and finally of a teacher, when they 
have been tried with various text- 
books, with students of various ages 
and mental attainments, and with 
classes both large and small. 

I shall deal here only with the sub- 
ject of botany in the higk schools, 
for the reason that much has already 
been said and written upon the sub- 
ject of botany for children, and, sec- 
ond, that the botanists and teachers 
who have given attention to this sub- 
ject have, in the main, neglected the 
proper means of reaching the pupils 
of our higher schools, who are to 
teach the children of the coming gen- 
eration. 

It is a fact, lamentable but too 
true, that there are very few persons 
who teach botany successfully, and 
most pupils who become interested 
in the study, beeome so in spite of, 
and not because of, the methods em- 
ployed. 

I think that the facts justify the 
statement, that it were better for the 
science if, in ninety per cent or more, 
of the schools where botany is for- 
mally taught, it had never beeu 
taught. The pupils, as a result of 
the methods employed, often become 
disgusted with the study, and thus, 
the desire to learn being removed, 
the time spent is worse than wasted. 

A brief outline of the old system 

as I have seen it taught, will reveal 
its weak points. 
First,—and this is enough to con- 
demn any system of teaching botany 
—the work is commenced in the win- 
ter, when there are no flowers to be 
had for study. The class then take 
“HOW PLANTS GROW,” 
Miss Youmans, Wood, or some simi- 
lar work, and study the lessons, learn- 
ing for root, stem, leaves, flowers and 
fruit with their modifications, all the 
hard names that a working botanist 
may encounter once or twice a year, 
having at the same time no concep- 
tion whatever of either their meaning 
or their application. 

Then when the class have been 





thoroughly drilled in this part of the 


work, Spring comes with a store of 
floral treasures, and they prepare to 
“analyze” flowers. 

The class are supplied with flow- 
ers, and the teacher—usually a lady 
who has studied botany in the same 
manner and knows little about it 
herself — undertakes to analyze the 
specimens in hand, “guessing”’ at one 
point after another, while the class 
follow on with their book and an ec- 
casional “tyes” or “no” to questions 
from the teacher. 

Finally they *‘guess” it to be the 
wind-flower or some other flower, or 
perchance they “guess it isn’t in the 
book,” which may or may not be the 
case. This process is repeated from 
half-a-dozen to fifteen or twenty 
times, over as many different flowers, 
which are put down to the credit of 
the class as having been “analyzed,” 
and the season closes. 


So much for the common method ; 
for while the picture may be slightly 
exaggerated as a representation of 
an average botany class, the general 
outline is, I believe, in the main cor- 
rect, while the whole may be found 
reproduced in detail in many a high 
school over our land. 

The best exposition of my views 
on the subject of teaching botany in 
high schools will naturally be an 
outline of my own method of teach- 
ing the subject, which I will now 
proceed to give. 

I may remark, however, that this 
plan is essentially that adopted for 
class work by the late Prof. Tenney 
of Williams College, and was pro- 
ductive of so excellent results, that I 
have adopted it for use in my classes 
and am each year more and more 
convinced of its practical utility. 

If there are other and better meth- 
ods, however, it is one of the chief 
aims of these articles to call them 
out, in order that others with myself 
may be enabled to accomplish better 
and with greater satisfaction, one of 
the grandest works in which it is the 
lot of man to engage. 

First, as to time. Never, unless 
in extraordinary cases, begin the 
study of botany without flowers. 

Anatomy without a subject, medi- 
cine without a patient, mechanics 
without machinery, and botany with- 
out flowers, all may be classed in the 
same category. 

My elementary classes spend the 
last ten weeks of the school year in 
the study of botany, thus beginning 
with the early spring flowers. 

My advanced classes, which spend 
twenty weeks upon the subject, divide 
their time between Spring and Fall, 
thus having flowers to work upon al- 
most the entire twenty weeks that are 
devoted by advanced students to the 





study of botany. x. 


geometry. 


NEW YORK, 


te days Superintendent Gilmore 
has ordered that examinations of 


applicants for . 
STATE CERTIFICATES 

be held, commencing on Tuesday, the 
27th day of July, 1880, at 2 o’clock, 
Pp. M., at the High School buildings 
in Albany, Binghamton, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Elmira, Plattsburg, Syracuse 
and Watertown. 

Competent persons will be present 
to conduct the examinations, the re- 
sults of which will be reported to 
him, and such of the candidates as 
have given satisfactory evidence of 
their learning, ability and good char- 
acter, will receive certificates qualify- 
ing them to teach in any of the public 
schools of the State without further 
examination. 

Candidates must be present at the 
beginning of the examination, pro- 
duce testimonials of character, and 
must have had at least three years’ 
experience as teachers. They must 
pass ; 

A THOROUGH EXAMINATION 

in the following named branches: 
Reading, spelling, writing, grammar 
and analysis. composition, geography, 
outlines of American history, arith- 
metic, elementary algebra and plane 
(In place of geometry 
candidates may offer themselves, if 
they choose, for examination in Latin, 
as far as three books of Cesar.) 

They will also be expected to have 
a general knowledge of book-keeping, 
rhetoric, the natural sciences, linear 
and perspective drawing, general his- 
tory, general literature, methods, 
school economy, civil government and 
school law. 





Tue blackboard is the true spelling 
book. The use of a separate book in 
spelling encourages the pupil to .pay 
no attention to the forms of words in 
other books. But let written exer- 
cises on the blackboard, slate or paper 
accompany all recitations, and con- 
stant attention be paid to the spelling 
of words associated with their mean- 
ing, and the expense of the spelling 
book is saved, bad mental habits are 
avoided, and the best habits of mind 
are formed while learning to spell. 

The forms of letters by writing 
them on the blackboard are fixed in 
the mind. 

We spell by writing the words 
in all our communications and not 
orally. 


— —-——-e > oe - 


A farmer will not allow a green 
hand to put a shoe on his horse, but 
he will allow green hands every sum- 
mer and winter to experiment on his 
children and those of his neighbor, 
thus picking up information at the 
expense of their time—which, when 
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confessing his unabated love for old 
England and her institutions, said, 
lately : ‘‘America is more than a con- 
tinent. In territory, in resources, in 
possibilities, it is little short of a 
world! America, in my opinion, is 
on the point of laying her hand on 
the supremacy of the world.” — 
What sort of men and women will 
be needed to shape the destiny of this 
people when this prediction is fulfill- 
ed, as it will be speedily ? 
—~-2 
Tue fact is, that what we want in 
and for our schools is not merely 
teachers, but we want men and wo- 
men—manly men and womanly wo- 
men—and then, and only then, shall 
we see a growth of character in the 
pupile of our public schools that will 
be the strongest assurance for the 
stability of our government and na- 
tional life. 











Tuer St. Louis Republican of late 
date says: ‘The Howard free-school 
for colored pupils at Columbia, S.C., 
ranks among the best public schools 
of the country. It has a daily at- 
tendance of 530, and ten teachers 
holding first-grade certificates from 
the State Superintendent of Edaca- 
tion. It has also a kindergarten at- 
tachment, and is partial to Froebel’s 
method.” 


Pe a 

Iv is a fact that not more than one 

person in a million can do a good job 
with poor tools. ’ 

The teachers need blackboards, 
globes, maps, charts,and other things. 
With these helps they could teach a 
class of twenty much better chan they 
can teach one pupil without them. 

Or in other words, if school direct- 
ors will furnish the teachers these 
“tools to work with,” they will do 
twenty times as much work within a 
given time, as they could do without 

_ them. 

Directors ought to furnish teachers 
in the school room with “helps,” just 
as much as they furnish a hand on 
the farm or in the shop with “tools.” 





“PLease write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the. prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps for reply. 





Oor teachers are doing well in per- 
suading the school directors to sub- 
scribe for this journal, so they may 
keep posted as to their duties, and 
see what is being done for schools in 
this and other States. Terms, $1.50 
per year, in advance. 

You can secure an elegant globe 
for your school, as a premium for a 
club of four subscribers. 

‘I'he teacher and the three directors 
all ought to have the reading of this 
journal regularly. 


2 





Encouragement inspires confidence 
—and children, more than others, 
need it. Let it be given in all cases 
where this can be honestly done. To 
a want of this, in the discipline of 
classes, is to be ascribed the timidity 
and reserve so often manifested 
among pupils, by a hesitating man- 
ner, a low voice, and a tone of inqui- 
ry in response, especially to stran- 
gers. A proper degree of encour- 
agement will render them confident 
and spirited, eager to tell what they 
know, and in an audible tone of voice. 
Encouragement has a peculiar influ- 
ence in promoting mental and mora! 
improvement. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS, 





ONSTANT inquiries pour in up- 

on us from all sections of the 

country asking information in regard 
to the St. Louis school system. 

We are glad to get these inquiries, 
and glad to answer them. It shows 
a growing interest on the part of the 
people in the education of the chil- 
dren. 

Since the St. Louis schools have 
made a larger per cent. than 

‘““THE QUINCY SCHOOLS” 
a new interest has been awakened as 
to the methods adopted by which 
such results were secured. 

For the benefit of all concerned we 
present the following condensed sum- 
mary ef facts gathered from a recent 
interview with Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
who has been connected with the 
schools for twenty-two years and who 
has also been for the last twelve 
years the able and efficient superin- 
tendent, and who leaves us the best 
organized school system on the con- 
tinent to-day. 

The total number of pupils enrolled 
in the day and night schools for the 
year 1879 was 55,122. 

The total value of school property 
used for school purposes ia St. Louis 
amounted in the year 1879 to $2,851,- 
133. The total number of teachers 
967. 

The total cost of tuition and inci- 
dental expenses based on the whole 
number enrolled, was only $11.78 
per pupil, for the year. 

In the year 1867, when Mr. Harris 





was elected Superintendent the whole 
number enrolled was 15,291. 

-In twelve years, or up to August 
1, 1879, the date of the last report, 
the total number enrolled amounted 
in the day and night schools to 55,- 
122, showing an increase in the twelve 
years of Mr. Harris’ administration 
of 38,831 pupils. 

Of course the first thing to be done 
was to properly 

GRADE THE SCHOOLS. 

The most effective work can only 
be done under a proper system of 
grading. 

There are in our St. Louis schools 
three grades, the High, Normal and 
District. The latter includes Gram- 
mar, Intermediate and Primary de- 
partments in one building. The two 
sexes are educated together. 

Besides these there is held for four 
months in the year, a system of even- 
ing schools. 

There are two sessions per day 
except in the High and Normal 
Schools. 

First session commences at 9 A. M., 
and closes at 12 m 

Second session at 1:30 Pp. m., to 
8:45 Pp. M. 

In the High and Normal, one ses- 
sion, from 9 a. Mm. to 2:30 ep. m., with 
one intermission. 

Evening schools hold from 7 to 9 
p. M. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays. 

TEXT BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

1. The pupils generally furnish 
their own text-books, which are uni. 
form throughout the city. The Board 
provides them for indigent pupils. 
Ink, pens and pencils are furnished 
by the Board for all the pupils in at- 
tendance. 

2. All apparatus, maps, charts, 
globes, black-boards, dictionaries and 
other reference books, are furnished 
by the Board for the use of teachers 


and pupils. 
TEACHERS, 


1. There are comparatively few 
male teachers in the employ of the 
Board, it being the policy to appoint 
males as principals of first and second 
class district schools only. 

Pains are taken to secure the most 
skillful teachers for the primary 
grades, and higher salaries are paid 
accordingly to these skillful teachers. 

The Board employ four music teach- 
ers. These visit the schools, give 
special lessons, and snpervise the work 
of their special department. 


USE OF TEXT BOOKS. 
A rule of the Board prohibits the 


teachers ‘from using a text-book in 
conducting any recitation, whenever 
the pupil is expected to recite with- 
out the book ;” “in lieu thereof, the 
teachers are recommended to use a 
syllabus of topics or questions, either 
written or printed, for the purpose of 


securing order and method in the 
treatment of the subject of the reci- 
tation.” 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 

It is the policy of the Board to 
build twelve-room buildings, three 
stories in height, having four rooms 
to the floor, and each one placed in a 
corner, so as to get light from four 
large windows, placed two in the rear 
of the pupils and two on the side, 
The school yards usually contain 
about 22,000 square feet. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 

These buildings are furnished with the 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS,” 
each seat adapted to two pupils. 
Each room seats about sixty pupils, 
if in the primary grades; fifty-six if 
in the higher grades of the district 

schools. 

The two rooms on either side of 

the hall are separated by movable 
partitions, so that they may be united 
for general exercises, such as sing- 
ing, ete. 
"Each school formerly was supplied 
with a piano, purchased, in part, by 
the money raised by the patrons of 
the schools ; the Board furnished one- 
half the cost of the piano when the 
school raised the other half. 

It is thought that 700 pupils are 
quite as many as it is desirable to 
bring together in one building. The 
isolation of pupils in rooms contain- 
ing fifty or sixty pupils each placed 
under the special charge of a teacher 
for instruction and discipline, secures 
in a maximum degree the personal 
influence of the teacher upon -each 
pupil. 

EXAMINATIONS AND SUPERVISION. 

Jn the higher grades the teachers 
hold written reviews at the close of 
the week on the work of that week. 

The principal inspects, daily, the 
work of his assistants, and examines 
all classes that are pronounced by the 
assistant teacher in charge to be ready 
for promotion to the work of the next 
quarter in the grade. 

The supervising principals inspect 
the subordinate schools under their 
charge once a week, note their condi- 
tion in respect to discipline, instruc- 
tion and general management, exam- 
ine classes reported by the principal 
for promotion to higher work, and 
make a weekly report to 

THE SUPERINTENDENT 
of the results of their visit. 

The two Assistant Superintendents 
use all their time during school hours 
in visiting the schools and inspecting 
the work, or conferring with the 
teachers regarding special matters 


pertaining to the conduct of the 
schools. 
A semi-annual written examination 
is held by 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
of all the pupils advanced beyond the 





third year of the course of study. 
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A CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


We present the elevation and ground plan of § four-room school 
building, which will serve a most excellent purpose for a central 
school in many of the growing towns and cities throughout the West 
and South. 

The central part projects so as to give room for a double flight 
of stairs, arranged symmetrically, and, at the same time, to serve as 
a vestibule or lobby for hat and cloak room, as well on the first, as on 
the second floor. 

There are on each floor two adjoining rooms, separated by large 


SLIDING DOORS, 

which enables the two classes to unite in exercises common to both. 
The Combination Desks and Seats are used, and each room will seat 
sixty-four pupils, leaving a liberal amount of space between and 
around the outside rows of seats, to enable the pupils to use the 
blackboards on the wal]. Its exterior is pleasant and attractive, and 
its construction, though simple, is very complete and substantial. 
Its-first floor is reached by stone steps four feet above the ground line. 
The height of stories in the clear is fifteen feet. The masonry, from 
ground to height of first floor, is faced with rusticated range-work. 
The walls are of the best brick-work, and respectively two bricks and 
one and one-half brick thick in first and second stories. Roof is sla- 
ted, and a thorough system of heating and ventilation as well as 
drainage of the premises is provided for. 

Cost of building, ircluding fences; Desks and Seats, and Hol- 
brook’s Eiquid Slating surface for Blackboards on the walls, four feet 
wide, in all the rooms, about $10,000. 

The building was designed by F. W. Raeder, Esq., who was for 
some years the architect of the Board of St. Louis Public Schools. 

DESKS AND SEATS. 


The Combination Desk & Seat. | have again adopted them for use for 


this year. 
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Desk and Seat. Back seat to start the 
rows with. 
These ‘Combination Desks and 


Seats” are used in most of the 
schools in St. Louis (See page 259 
of Dr. Harris’ last report for 1879), 
and answer an admirable purpose. 
They have proved to be so substan- 
tial and durable that the School Board 





Five sizes of the “Combination 
Desk and Seat” are made, to suit pu- 
pils of all ages, so they can sit in an 
easy, healthful, upright position. 

Size 1, double, High School, seat- 
ing two pupils from 15 to 20 years 
of age. 

Size 2, double, Grammar School, 
seating two pupils from 12 to 16 
years of age. 

Size 3, double, First Intermediate 
School, seating two pupils from 10 to 
12 years of age. 

Size 4, double, Seeond Intermedi- 
ate School, seating two pupils from 8 
te 11 years of age. 

Size 5, double, Primary School, 





GROUND PLAN. 


seating two pupils from 5 to 9 years 
of age. 

Back seats to start the rows with, 
corresponding in size to all the desks, 
are furnished. 

These desks are the cheapest and 
the most durable and substantial for 
the price, of any manufactured. 


The stanchions or end pieces are 
iron, with wide continuous flanges. 
They are better proportioned and 
braced, neater and more graceful in 
design, than any other combination 
seat made. Teachers and scbool offi- 
cers can easily ealculate the sizes of 
desks needed by the average number 


of pupils between 5 and 20 years of 
age. Bloor space, 2 1-2 feet wide by 
8 1-2 feet long. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Madison, Wisconsin, 
July 6, 7, and 8. The superintend- 
ents wiil hold a convention on the 
7th, at the same place. The annual 
examinations for State certificates 
will begin at Madison, Aug. 10. 





THE Ohio Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7, 8, and 9. 


Tue Board of Directors of the 
State Agricultural Society of Kan- 
sas, in view of the success of the ed- 
ucational exhibit of the past two 
years, have appropriated one hundred 
dollars for premiums for the coming 
fair. The premium list of last year 
will form the basis upon which 
awards will be made this year. A 
committee consisting of W. E. Mc- 
Mahon, J. E. Klock, M. C. Hodge, 
Daniel Dryer, Mrs. E. L. Gilchrist, 
and Miss C. Slack, was appointed by 
the Teachers’ Association to arrange 
a plan for the preparation of work. 








Tue education which was ample 
for our fathers is insufficient for their 
sons, who must be better equipped 
for the sharper conflicts and rivalries 
of modern life, or failure awaits 
them. Men who were relatively pro- 


minent fifty or seventy years ago, 


could win no success to-day.‘ The 
business and industries of the coun- 
try and of the world invoive far more 
application of science and skill than 
was demanded then. 





Tue meeting of normal school 
principals aad others particularly in- 
terested in normal work, at Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio, is now definitely appoint- 
ed to begin July 21, and continue for 
three days, and perhaps longer. 





Tue New York School Journal 
very truly says: ‘*good school build- 
ings are the best exponents of our 
advancing civilization. 

A good building for a school is 
more important than a good building 
for a church. In one case it is occu- 
pied for meeting every day of the 
week ; inthe other, only one day. It 
is a mean idea that children should 
only have the poorest tools. Give 
them good school houses ; good text- 
books, good desks, and good teach- 
ers. 

The teacher should make the school 
house as beautiful as possible. He 
should interest the people in fixing 
up the interior, and get them to plant 
trees. If the building is too poor for 
school purposes, hold a meeting and 
‘talk up’ a new one. Have a plan 
drawn and an estimate made, and 
persuade to its erection. You will 
have started the idea and familiar- 
ized them with it.” 





All of which is gospel truth, wor- 
thy of immediate action. 
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THE HARRIS TESTIMONIAL. |city. On the one side it bears the| popularize the system, placate all|sembling of so many prominent citi- 


T seems a right and proper thing 
to do—this recognition of the em- 
inent services of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
on his retiring from the position of 
Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of St. Louis—by the presentations of 
a gold medal and a letter of credit. 
Valuable and praiseworthy as these 
testimonials are, in and of them- 
selves, the volume of autograph let- 
ters, and the cordial, appreciative en- 
dorsement of Dr. Harris and his work 
which they contain, will ever remain 
in the family a legacy of priceless 
value. Letters from statesmen, min- 
isters, physicians, bankers, lawyers, 
manufacturers, merchants, railroad 
presidents—letters from leading citi- 
zens representing every great inter- 
est which the schools have benefited 
—these, after all, form a testimonial 
beyond price. 

What other great city, what other 
great State has thus, voluntarily, put 
itself on record by the action of its 
representative men, with so strong an 
endorsement of the value of the pub- 
lic school system, by honoring so 
conspicuously—as one letter enclos- 
ing a check to the committee from a 
gentleman from Maine, phrased it— 
“the man who has done more for the 
cause of universal education than any 
other living American”? 

We are glad the city of St. Louis 
and the State of Missouri sets an ex- 
ample in this direction, which older 
States and cities may worthily follow. 

Following is asummary of the pro- 
ceedings on the interesting occasion : 

The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Yeatman, and Rev. Dr. Eliot 
was selected as Chairman. TheChair- 
man stated that the meeting had as- 
sembled for the purpose of saying 
something to Prof. Wm. T. Harris, 
late Superintendent of Public Schools, 
prevjous to his departure for Europe. 
Hon. J. C. Orrick would express the 
objects more fully. 

Mr. Orrick came forward and ad- 
dressed Prof. Harris as follows: 

ADDRESS OF MR. J. C, ORRICK. 


Prof. Harris: A committee of cit- 
izens of St. Louis, composed of Dr. 
W. G. Eliot, James E. Yeatman, 
Henry Hitchcock, Morris J. Lipp- 
man, Thomas Richeson, Charles F. 
Meyer, Samuel Cupples, James Rich- 
ardson and myself, was appointed to 
suggest and have prepared some suit- 
able testimonial to be presented to 
you on the occasion of your resigna- 
tion as Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, as a token of 
the high appreciation of many citi- 
zens of St. Louis of your eminent 
services in the cause of public educa- 
tion here. 

This committee has selected a gold 
medal, designed and executed in this 





symbol of education and the names 
of such teachers and philosophers as 
Socrates, Aristotle, Pestalozzi, He- 
gel, Arnold, and our own Horace 
Mann. On the other side the follow- 
ing inscription : 

“From citizens of St. Louis to 
William T. Harris, LL.D., in grateful 
recognition of twenty-three years of 
faithful service as teacher, principal, 
assistant superintendent and superin- 


tendent of the St. Louis public schools 
—1857-1880.” 


This medal is intenced as an en- 
during recognition of results wrought 
by you for this people. The fund 
necessary to procure it was created, 
not by one person, but is the result of 
small voluntary contributions from 
many. It comes from the people of 
this city who know and appreciate 
the services you have rendered. 

The cause of public education is 
essentially the cause of the people. 
It is the supreme interest of the State. 
Education lies at the base of all true 
progress. It assures good govern- 
ment, It gives stability to the State. 
It protects life and property. 

The school house, by its presence 
and through its work, has become the 
handmaid of our Western civiliza- 
tion and a messenger of peace. It 
has made intelligence in this country 
almost universal. Its influence has 
shaped even the conduct of govern- 
mental affairs, and made our nation 
prominent among the nations of the 
world, as the advocate of the settle- 
ment by arbitration of international 
disputes. 

You have given twenty-three years 
of your vigor and professional life to 
the cause of public education in St. 
Louis. First, as Assistant Principal, 
then Principal, then Assistant Super- 
intendant, and finally for the last 
twelve years Superintendent. To all 
of these positions you brought fidel- 
ity of purpose and ability, and dis- 
charged the onerous and often per- 
plexing duties with marked satisfac- 
tion. 

The records of the School Board 
show that in 1867, when you became 
Superintendent, there were enrolled 
in our day and evening schools about 
17,000 children, and now at the close 
of your connection with them we find 
55,000. Thus we have an increased 
number in those twelve years of more 
than treble, and relatively gteater 
than the increase in population dur- 
ing the same period. 

When we recall the determined op- 
position which the public school sys- 
tem has encountered from time to 
time during your superintendency, 
coming, as it did, in various and com- 
plicated forms, and how you were 
able, aided by the efficient assistance 
of the School Board, to overcome it, 





and from year to year broaden and 





sects and nationalities and bring 
them into acquiescence, . increase 
largely the patrons, and, finally, to 
establish the great and beneficent sys- 
tem, which now exists upon a sure 
and firm foundation, we feel we can 
not, in justice to you and ourselves, 
permit the occasion of your resigna- 
tion as Superintendent to pass unno- 
ticed. 

The public school system here is 
no longer a problem, but an estab- 
lished fact, and is unsurpassed by 
that of any city in the country. We 
congratulate ourselves that the time 
has at last come when the citizen 
feels that in these scheols lie, to a 
great extent, his own security; the 
good order of society, and the pros- 
perity of the State. They are reflec- 
tors that throw the light before and 
give us a comforting view of the fu- 
ture. They are essential to our civ- 
ilization—indeed, its very life. 

We do not disparage the university 
and other agencies for higher educa- 
tion. They have their mission also, 
and are doing a great work in leading 
our youth up to the highest develop- 
ment. 

No man has confided to him a more 
important trust than yours. No man 
has performed such a trust more ably 
or devotedly. You have won recog- 
nition at home and abroad, not only 
as an educator and writer, but in the 
field of philosophic thought. Your 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
has attracted widespread attention, 
and placed you side by side with the 
best thinkers of our time. 

St. Louis is fortunate in numbering 
you among her citizens, and with 
deep regret parts with you as the cus- 
todian of her educational interests. 
We are aware that broader fields are 
open to yon which invite your effort, 
but you will not, you can not, lose 
your identity with this city; your 
home will still behere. Many years, 
we hope, are yet before you, during 
which you may place the public un- 
der still greater obligation. St. Louis 
takes just pride in pointing to you 
—educator, scholar, philosopher—as 
one of the realized possibilities of 
this free West, in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

In the name of the committee and 
the large number of citizens of St. 
Lous whom they represent, we make 
our heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the great services you have rendered 
to the cause of public education, and 
tender you our good wishes and hope 
of success in your new field of labor. 

I now take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you this testimonial. 

RESPONSE OF PROF. HARRIS. 

Prof. Harris arose with evident em- 


barrassment, and said that the lan- 
guage addressed to him, and the as- 





zens and friends, were calculated to 
embarrass him. He did not know 
what to say or how to express his 
profouid sense of gratitude for the 
honor. He looked upon it as a sym- 
bol of the deep feeling of the citizens 
on the subject of education that they 
should choose to honor so humble an 
individual as himself. 

With this view he would say a few 
words on education—the education of 
the people. The principle is true that 
the average of the community will 
rule, and we must submit to it. We 
must provide the means of lifting up 
this average of the people, This 
principle is recognized even in mon- 
archial Europe, where they find that 
the educated soldier is stronger than 
the ignorant one; that industry and 
education go together. Our glitter- 
ing generality, that all men are crea- 
ted free and equal, is realized in its 
ideal of humanity in its bighest state. 
Every institution should be secured by 
the highest ideal of man in the image 
of God. Education is one of the 
means of recognizing this ideal, 

Consider the work of the citizens 
of St. Louis in education. The low- 
est class do not know that they ‘need 
education. The schools should be 
made good enough for all, so as to 
elevate the lowest and strengthen the 
highest. He was not conscious of 
such feelings existing among the citi- 
zens toward himself as he had just 
heard expressed, because he was 
aware of his many short-comings and 
many bitter struggles. He thanked 
the citizens with his whole heart. 

Applause and congratulations fol- 
lowed the remarks of Mr. Harris, and 
then Dr. Eliot arose and said: 

THE SPECIAL OBJECT 
of coming together was the addition 
of something else. He regarded the 
resignation of Mr. Harris as a calam- 
ity, and then it occurred to him to 
suggest to Mr. Harris to spend some 
months in Europe in observation, and 
then return to give us the benefit of 
his researches in a course of lectures. 
The suggestion was kindly received, 
and he was willing to retain a con- 
nection with the city and our young 
university To make this connection 
more effective and systematic, it was 
decided, in a quiet way, to. present 
Mr. Harris with a letter of credit to 
meet his necessities abroad. This 
letter of credit he now took pleasure 
in presenting, and passed over a pa- 
per to Mr. Harris of the value of 
$1,000. This, he said, was partly as 
a recognition of past services, and 
partly to insure the return of the re- 
cipient. In this way we exemplify 


the sentiment of gratitude as a “hope 


of favors expected,” rather than of 
favors conferred. 


Mr. Harris, if embarrassed before, 
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was now almost silenced by his strug- 
gling emotions, and spoke with diffi- 
culty. He said it had been rumored 
that he intended to remove from St. 
Louis, but this is not true. Hecame 
here on attaining his majority and 
made the city his home, and had never 
had cause to regret it. His interests 
were identified with St. Louis. He 
felt proud that such people as he saw 
around him regarded him with so 
rauch favor and appreciated his hum- 
ble efforts so highly. His intention 
was to make St. Louis his permanent 
home, but would be absent from the 
city much of the time for about 
three years. He expected to travel 
over certain portions of Europe and 
return in about half a year to dissem- 
inate his observations, and go back 
for additional information. The gen- 
erosity of the citizens had relieved 
him of all pecuniary embarrassment, 
and he could now see his way clearly 
in carrying out his design. He thank- 
ed the donors of the welcome gift, 
and could say no more. 

The medal is a circle of pure twen- 
ty-four carat gold, weighing eleven 
ounces, and was made at Mermod, 
Jaccard & Co.’s, from a design fur- 
nished. The inscription and figures 
in relief are stated in the remarks of 
Mr. Orrick, before given. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas State Teachers’ Assoeiation 
Now, as Compared with that of Two 
Years Ago. 





. es years ago, at the beginning 
of the official career of State 
Superintendent Denton, the writer 
was present at the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

There were then present not more 
than forty teachers, and nearly all 
those were residents of Little Rock. 
No special arrangements had been 
perfected, and no general good was 
accomplished. 

Things, however, have materially 
changed. ‘The present gathering was 
composed of strong men and strong 
women, numbering about two hun- 
dred representatives ‘from all parts of 
Arkansas. 

No better system or organization 
exists in any State, or was ever fruit- 
ful of better results. 

In fact, it has rarely been the priv- 
ilege of the writer, who has attended 
similar organizations in at least 
twenty States, to meet so many noble 
representatives of advanced educa- 
tional ideas. 

A new impetus has been given to 
the cause of education in this State» 
which will grow and strengthen un- 
der the wise management of the no- 
ble Superintendent, who ranks as 
first and foremost among the State 


- Superintendents of: this country. 


Prof. Denton called to his aid on 
this occasion such distinguished men 
as Dr. Fitzgerald of Nashville, Prof. 
Joynes of Knoxville, Tenn., Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris of St. Louis, Prof. J. M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., as 
well as the best talent, both repre- 
senting the public and private schools 
of the State, that can be found in Ar- 
kansas institutions of learning. All 
of whom did tae work assigned to 
them in a scholarly and most credita- 
ble manner. 

No State has made greater educa- 
tional progress during the past two 
years, and in a few years more under 
the wise management of Superinten- 
dent Denton, Arkansas will rank 
second to no other State in an educa- 
tional sense. 

School sentiment as well as school 
houses are being disseminated and 
erected in every village and city, 
while the people are taxing them- 
selves willingly to support nine and 
ten months schools, and pay for the 
best teachers at their command. 

May success crown the grand ef- 
forts of the educators of that grow- 
ing State. May immigration rapidly 
increase, as it should, until every 
county shall have become as popu- 
lous as any of the Eastern or West- 
ern States. Very truly, L. 
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Detrnic Days. By Denton J. Snider. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Friedrich Roeslein, 22 
South Fourth Street. 1880. 


The modern world is distinguished on 
account of its great discoveries. Among 
these there is one that is supreme and in- 
volves all the rest. It is the discovery that 
History, taken in its widest acceptation, 
possesses absolute continuity. Nature is 
a world of unvarying law; and even in 
the world of humanity what now is can 
only be explained, and could only have 
attained to existence, through what has 
been. It is the awakening to the fact of 
this vital connection between the present 
and the past that has led to the remarka- 
ble revival of historical studies in the 
present century. The forces of ancient 
civilizations were not dissipated and lost, 
but only redluced to the potential form in 
the collapse of those civilizations; and 
there was only required the appearance of 
new elements in order that those forces 
might be again called into activity and 
caused to enter into the combinations of a 
more highly complex social world. The 
justification of the attention bestowed 
upon the past is that it brings the past 
into the present and thus makes the pres- 
ent richer than any past. 

Investigators who, like Mr. Snider, are 
thoroughly conscious of this fact, are the 
ones from whose investigations we may 
confidently expect the greatest and most 
valuable results. And when, after mak- 
ing an extended and leisurely pilgrimage 
throygh Greece — the richest of all the 
realms of antiquity — Mr. Snider returns 
and in due course of time presents us with 
a volume of poems inspired by his so- 
journ there we may be sure that he is not 
attempting merely to charm our senses 
with a series of superficial images, but 





that through whatever charm of imagery 


he may delight us with he still intends to 
convey to us who have remained in the 
present the innermost essence of what he 
has discovered through his journey into 
the past. 

This will serve to indicate the feeling of 
expectancy with which we entered upon 
the reading of Delphic Days. And we 
have not been disappointed. The first 
book lands us at once in Greece and points 
us to Delpbi. Whatever is divinest in 
this land of beauty—that is what the au- 
thor seeks and would have us seek with 
him. Ascending the mount toward the 
agcient shrine of Apollo he suddenly finds 
himself surrounded by a bevy of maidens 
returning at night-fall from their labor 
among the olives. Soon as his greeting 
shows them he is a stranger, they strike 
up a hymn. 

**So to the song of the maidens grandly I enter 
high Delphi, 

In a procession of old, like a great pomp of the 
god.’? 

The stranger out of the present cannot 
approach the shrine of the god of en- 
lightenment of the antique world of 
Greece save through the life and the songs 
of the people of that land. And just as 
Apollo is incomprehensible without the 
Greeks, so the Greeks themselves are in- 
explicable apart from the’ unique condi- 
tions of their native land. The Greeks 
believed themselves to be autochthones, 
and they were; for if a peculiarly endow- 
ed spirit was a necessary presupposition 
ot Hellenic civilization so, on the eontra- 
ry, Hellenic civilization could never have 
unfolded apart from the topographical and 
climatic conditions of the land we call 
Greece. 

Mr. Snider has evidently felt this deep- 
ly; for he speedily finds himself in the 
midst of all the gods —that is, the person- 
ified powers of nature—and is constrained 
to “build a great Pantheon where they 
shall all dwell together.” This, too, he 
will build with the hymn, 

‘*Every stone of the fane shall be itself a new 
song.’’ 

But whence is tke substance of these 
songs to be drawn? Mr. Snider himself 
shall answer: 

**Reader, it is my desire to have you go with me 
a-walking 

Only this one afternoon dipped in, the balm of 
the clime. 

To the harmonious choir of Nature we joyous 
shall listen— . 

Such as she forms for herself here on the Del- 
phian hills.’’ 
Thence he proceeds to give us some 
charming pictures of phases of nature 
characteristic of that region. These are 
done with a pen-stroke, deftly and effect- 
ivelv, and into their texture are, at the 
same time, frequently woven poetically 
disguised but none the less profound re- 
flections. For example, the maidens wear 
aprons of red over robes ‘“‘white as Par- 
nassian snows;”’ they bathe their faces in 
the fount of Castalia and forthwith “the 
roses come pulsing into the lilies by heart- 
throbs;”’ it is 
‘‘Passion’s rapturous flush chastened in snowy 
restraint.’’ 

‘*Delphian instinet they have, deeper by far 
than design. 

These bright robes are one with the sun and the 
sky, with the hilltops— 

Here they grow from the soil, anything else 
cannot be.”’ 

It is, in fact, the aptest possible image 
of the very essence of Greek culture. The 
Greek saw everything with the eyes of 
his imagination. Every thought in his 
mind took the form of an image. But 
while for him every truth he conceived 
thus assumed a sensuous form these forms 
were elevated by the character of the 





truths they embodied far above all that is 


sensual. The senses were completely sub- 
dued. They were only the means by 
which the sun-white radiance of the spirit 
is at once revealed and apprehended. 
Thus while all the gods claim possession 
of him who enters the charmed land of 
the Past we are at the same time caution- 
ed to remember that 
—‘‘in the Velphian background stands ever 
Apollo, 
Who well knows what he does, whether he love 
or he sing.’’ 

Reason regulates tne imagination and 
ennobles and purifies its products. 

The closing cyclet of the first book pre- 
sents a sharp contrast between the repel- 
lent form of asceticism which Christianity 
has assumed face to face with the religion 
of the sensuously beautiful, on the one 
hand, and the infinite charm and grace of 
this religion on the other. But we must 
hasten to a consideration of the remain- 
ing portions of the work. 

Book Second is styled: In the Olives, 
Indeed the Olive plays so important a part 
in these poems that we must look for 
some special significance therein. It is 
found in the myth of the Olive itself 
which, as the Greeks devoutly believed, 
was created by Athene the patron goddess 
of Athens, and was held sacred to her. 
But Athene was the goddess of wisdom 
and of the arts of peace and civilization. 
Thus the Olive is the symbol of Attic— 
that is, of the best Greek—culture; and 
we cannot doubt that the groves of Olives 
to which Mr. Snider conducts us so fre- 
quently and beneath which we see,through 
his descriptions, the flitting forms of 
white-robed, red-aproned maidens gather- 
ing the fruit, are intended to symbolize 
,the ever-green orchards of antique civiliz- 
ation through which the attentive obser- 
ver may still behold as ina vision the busy 
throngs of the earnest workers of the 
early world and into the midst of whom 
he too may freely step and pluck the fruit 
of those divinely given trees whose very 
leaves also are “for the healing of the na- 
tions.” 

Without attempting to follow the au- 
thor in detail we must note this further 
fact: Wandering amid the Olive-groves 
he discovers at length a maiden of sur- 
passing loveliness. But her form remains 
somewhat vague. Suddenly the report of 
a gun puts to flight his pleasant imagery. 
It was “the puff which blew the old world 
into the new.” A Cahokian grocer ap- 


modern world. Night covers the earth. 
Its forms are spectres and affright the 
muses. The Olives are no longer visible. 
Sleep comes and with it a dream. The 
dreamer is wafted away to the West, and 
with him the Olives. There these are 
transplanted on the banks ef “the won- 
derful River” (Mississippi) and bear fruit 
“richer than Delphian.” The West re- 
ceives the East and is transfigured in so 
doing. 

Book Third bears the title: Elpenike. 
This is, indeed, the name of the maiden 
whom .he has sought in his wanderings 
amid the Olives. She is the very embodi- 
ment of all that is best and loveliest in 
Hellenic culture. She is made to give her 
own history. It is the story of Greece 
condensed into a brief but beautiful lyric. 

Again, through her eyes and her soul 
which she lends him the poet sees in a 
vision the old Delphian temple arise and 
beholds the splendor of the ancient wor- 
ship of the God of Light. This fades 
away and then a rattling of a window, the 
turning of a door on its hinges, the tip- 
ping of a vessel on the fire, all without 





visible cause, raises his wonder. Elpinike 
replies to his questions saying sadly: 


pears as another prosaic element of the. 
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“That was Seismos, the God of the Earth- 
quake.” Ruin has fallen on Greece. The 


destructive agencies have long had the 


mastery. But Elpinike whose “bright 
eyes reflect all that ever was lost in fair 
Hcllas”’ still remains on the earth. 

Thus the poet is led to reflect on the 
evanescence of things and on that which 
nevertheless endures in the midst of 
change. The Olive is a symbol of civiliz- 
ation. It may wither away after the lapse 
of long ‘years, but from its roots will 
spring a new stem full of vigor. Agemay 
come too upon the poet as it comes to the 
Olive; but “E’en from the wounds of the 
tree buds shall burst forth to the sun.” 

Age can come only to the physical—the 
corporeal Spirit abides in eternal youth. 
And the vigor of that youth, the wealth 
of its immortality must be measured by 
the‘degree n which it absorbs into itself 
all that is true and beautiful. He who 
lives only in the present and for the pres- 
ent is a creature of accident. He who 
would escape from this helpless state must 
struggle manfully to gather into himself 
all the vital force of the Past so that he 
may dwell in an eternal and abounding 
Present. Our poet listens to Apollo and 
the god brings him this message: 

**He knoweth not my true worship who cannot 
carry my sunshine 

Through the time of dark days that I insert in 
the bright; 

For the world I have built out of layers of cloud 
and of sunlight, 

Although man I have made only of beams, if he 
will.’ 


Tfhe will. And it is with a will and to 
good purpose that Mr. Snider has visited 
the shrine of Apollo. He has sought the 
universal idol of the Greeks in the more or 
less abstract conceptions which they form- 
ed of the Divine (Book First); he has 
threaded the particular conditions and po- 
etic elements of their splendid civilization 
(Book Second); and has clearly discerned 
the individual form in which that univer- 
sal idol became realized through those par- 
ticular conditions and elements (Book 
Third). He has not only traced out these 
phases reflectively and with great clear- 
ness, but he has dweit upon them with a 
loving enthusiasm until they have taken 
shape in a series of images that not only 
possess an immediate charm for the imag- 
ination but which also open up anew way 
to us by which we may more easily real- 
ize to ourselves the priceless truths and 
beayties of Greek culture—if we will. 

W. M. Bryant. 


An ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO DETERMINA- 
TIVE MINERALOGY, for the use of the 
Practical Mineralogist and Prospector, 
and for instruction in schools and acad- 
emies. By C. Gilbert Wheeler, Profes- 
sor inthe University of Chicago. Chi- 
eago: S.J. Wheeler, Publisher. 1880. 


This little work is a collection of tables 
which are designed to did the student in 
determining the characteristics or in find- 
ing the name of any of the American spe- 
cies of minerals. The leading character- 
istics are classified under: hardness, lustre, 
color, tenacity, crystalline system, frac- 
ture and cleavage. The terminology of 
the little work is in accordance with that 
of *‘Dana’s Mineralogy,” but it is so ar- 
ranged that it may be used together with 
any text book. It gives ina succinct and 
clear way the principal data which the 
mineralogist needs in practical work, and 
may be recommended to the student. 








Tse NortH American Review. —The 
reade: who is curious to obtain an inside 
view of Prince Bismarck’s character as 
the genius of Statecraft, will find much to 
interest him in a paper contributed to tne 
North American Review tor July, by the 





great Chancellor’s Boswell, Moritz Busch, 
entitled ‘‘Bismarck as a Friend of Amer- 
ica and as a Statesman.” Other articles 
in the same number of the Review are 
“Canada and the United States,” by Prof. 
Goldwin Smith; “The Exodus of Israel,” 
by President S. C. Bartlett,—a defense of 
the Pentateuchal account in the light of 
modern research; ‘The English House of 
Lords,” by J. E. Thorold Rogers, M. P.; 
“The Ethics of Sex,” by Miss M. A. Hard- 
aker,—a calm, philosophical study of the 
woman question: ‘““‘The Panama Canal,” 
by Count de Lesseps; and ‘Profligacy in 
Fiction,” by A. K. Fiske. 





THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY SCRIBNER.— 
The custom of making the February and Au- 
gust numbers of “Scribner’s Monthly” spe- 
cially attractive, has now become a recogniz- 
ed feature of the magazine, and seems to be 
appreciated by its readers. The August num- 
ber will contain many interesting features, 
all of which the editors do not care to an- 
nounce as yet; but the following are some of 
the articles which will make up the table of 
contents of this year’s Midsummer Holiday 
Number: Philip Gilbert Hamerton will con 

tribute an interesting paper on Seymour Ha- 
den, fully illustrated with reproductions of 
Dr. Haden’s etchings, a portrait, etc.; there 
will be an article on Savonarola, the great 
Italian reformer, with pictures by Van 
Schaick; the first of a series on the localities 
of Dickens will be given in this number, il- 
lustrated by Mr. Charles A. Vanderhoof, 
whose charming work in “The Docks of New 
York” and elsewhere in SCRIBNER will be 
remembered, who has been sent on a special 
trip to England for the purpose; an illustrat- 
ed paper descriptive of American advertis- 
ing; an article by John Burroughs on “Our 
River,” with pictures by Mary Hallock Foote; 
the concluding paper of the series on Cana- 
da; aninteresting and well-illustrated install- 
ment of “Peter the Great’’; a paper by Chas. 
Dudley Warner; and an original comic ope- 
retta, “The Sweet o’ the Year,’? words by 
Nellie G. Cone and music by E. C. Phelps, 
will be some of the other features of this 
number. 





WHat TO ReEap.—A full survey of cur- 
rent literature, enabling any one, at an hour’s 
reading, to make a discriminate selection of 
books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligently on the literary topics of 
the day, is given in the “Literary News,”’ is- 
sued monthly, snbscription price only fifty 
cents a year. 


The regular features of the journal are 
Three Prize Questions on choice of books 
and other literary subjects; the freshest news 
on books and authors; lists of new publica- 
tions; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; 
characteristic extracts! sketches and anec- 
dotes of contemporary authors, etc. 


Any one with ataste for books or reading, 
no matter how limited his means or his time, 
can afford a subscription, and thus contrib- 
ute to the promotion of good home reading. 

* Subscription, per year, 50 cents. 





THEY seem to have an odd idea over in 
England of the treatment of children in this 
country. The London “Sunday Times” of 
May 9says: “The American children—boys 
and girls—go to school together. They are 
said to be very difficult to manage, and both 
boys and girls are whipped if they do not be- 
have themselves, and they altogether have a 
somewhat rough time of it. But surely they 
are better off for magazines than any child- 
renin the world. The present number of 
‘St. Nicholas’ proves this. How excellent it 
is! The little Americans need not mind be- 
ing whipped if they have every month such 
an amusing magazine to comfort them.” 





Horsrorp’s Acip PHosPHATE counter- 
acts the immediate ill consequences of the 
use of tobacco. 





A Reader’s and Book-buyer’s Guide, 


HE St. Louis Public School Li- 

brary is an important part of the 
educational system of the city. Du- 
ring the year 1879 it issued to mem- 
bers and the public 150,000 books 
and 50,000 periodivals. As shown 
in the annual report, the growth of 
the library is in an educational direc- 
tion. It is accumulating the “litera- 
ture of instruction” rather than that 
‘of entertainment ;” and the percent- 
age of profitable reading is unusually 
high. The management is now pub- 
lishing a series of Annotated Bulletins, 
which contain lists of important ad- 
ditions with descriptive and critical 
notes, giving an idea of the contents 
and value of the books. Though 
intended primarily to inform those 
who use the library of recent acces- 
sions and “‘to aid them in selecting 
books likely to interest them,” the 
Bulletin justly claims to be “‘valuable 
to all readers and book-buyers,” for 


in addition to furnishing a list of the}, 


most important of current publica- 
tions, it gives such information as 
will enable libraries and individuals 
to choose books best adapted to their 
wants. 

Bulletins for the year 1880 will be 
mailed to subscribers for fifty cents. 
Specimen copies may be obtained from 
the officers of the State Teachers’ 
Association during the meeting, or 
will be sent on application to 

Frep. M. Crunpen, Librarian. 


the most attracitve of the seaside resorts. 

It is easy of access, and the “Waverly 
House”’ is one of the best appointed and 
most commodious hotels in the country, with 
all modern conveniences, including hot and 
cold sea-water baths. 

It is open all the year, and cars run fre- 
quently from Philadelphia, and at low rates 
of fare. 

Of course “The Vandalia Line,” Pan-han- 
die and Pennsylvania Railroad will be the 
direct route from St. Louis—and a line more 
elegantly or superbly equipped or better 
managed will not be found on this continent. 





Is it not a fact that when a corps 
of teachers have been united and ef- 
ficient, the school term has been in- 
creased, teachers have been re-en- 
gaged, and that too at an increased 
salary ? 

Reports to this effect are so uni- 
form and so numerous, that the ex- 
ceptions are too few to note. 





Never so much wheat raised as 
this year—never so much corn raised 
as this year. A new era of prosper- 
ity has come to the people. 

We hope the “good times” will 
reach the faithful, efficient teacher, 
everywhere, and that ability- and 
faithfulness will be rewarded gener- 
ously in an increase of wages. 





Aux matter intended for publica- 
taion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 





vious to date of issue. 


PLUMER’s NEW HOTEL, exactly opposite 
the most noted historical building in Amer- 
ica — Independence Hall, Philadelphia—our 
friends will find unsurpassed by any ho- 
tél in that noted city. Just the place to 
spend a day or two in passing to, or return- 
ing from, the East. 

It has recently been refitted, and the pro- 
prietor, Mr. J. P. Plumer, will see that his 
guests are shown every attention. Itis pro- 
nounced a ‘‘model establishment,” by those 
most capable of judging. 

Excursion Tickets. 

Round trip excursion tickets via the New 
York, Pennsylvania and Obio (formerly At- 
lantic and Great Western Railroad,) are on 
sale at greatly reduced rates to Lakewood, 
N. Y., and other points on Chautauqu: Lake; 
also to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Lakewood 
is the principal place of interest and beauty 
on Lake Chautauqua, and being situated di- 
rectly on the main line of the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, A. and G. W. Rail- 
road, where all through express trains stop, 
makes it the most accessible and convenient 
point for reaching Fairpoint, and all other 
places on the lake, by steamer. Lay-over 
checks are given to all passengers holding 
through tickets, who may desire to stop off 
at Lakewood. For tickets and further infor- 
mation please call at offices of the Ohio and 
Mississippi and Vandalia lines, or at Union 
Depot, St. Louis. JOHN P. HORTON, 
General Western Agent. 


School Teachers and Others 
Contemplating a short trip or a summer tour 
will consult their own interest by applying, 
personally or by letter, for one of those beau- 
tiful guides to the East, West or North lately 
issued by the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Railway. City office in the Grand Union 
Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth, corner of 
Pine. 





To the Front. 
The C. B. and Q. R. R. will, on Monday, 
July 5, put on their fast train from St. Louis 
to Omaha, St. Paul and Minneapolis: Leav- 
ing St. Lonis at 9:52 a. m., arriving at Omaha 
at 9:20 a. m. the following day, and at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul at 10:40 a. m., making the 
time via this line from St. Louis to Minneap- 
olis twenty-four hours. Through sleepers, 

W. D. SANBORN, Gen. Agent. 











MISSOURL. ~ 


—_— 


Official Department, 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. If 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the,Attorney General will 
be obtained.—R. D. S.] 

SUPREME COURT DECISION; 

TERM. 1879. 

EK. L. King vs. Jefferson City School 

Board. 


OCTOBER 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 

The only question in this case is wheth- 
errule 11, adopted and enforced by the 
board of the Jefferson City school district 
in the case of the plaintiff’s son, is a legal 
one. 

The question arose on a demurrer to 
defendant’s answer, which set up a breach 
of this rule by plaintiff’s son as a justifi- 
cation for his suspension. The Circuit 
court sustained the demurrer. 

The rule 11 is as follows: 

“Any pupil absent six half days in four 
consecutive, weeks, without satisfactory 
excuse, shall be suspended from school.” 





The statute provides (R. S. 1879, 67,045) 
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that ‘‘the board shall have power to make 
all needful rules and regulations for the 
organization, grading and government of 
the schoolin their district.” It is clear 
that the Legislature have entrusted to the 
school board the duty of making regula- 
tions touching the government of the 
school, of the necessity and propriety of 
which they are primarily the judges. 
‘They are elected by the people of the dis- 
trict, and must be presumed to be conver- 
sant with the subject, and have no motive 
to make any rules except such as in their 
best judgment are necessary and proper 
to promote the objects of our comiuion 
school system. That the judiciary might 
intervene in case of rules manifestly reach- 
ing beyond their sphere of action, and 
relating to subjects nowise connected with 
the management or successful operation 
of the school, was decided by this court in 
Dritt vs. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. R., 286, and 
that the courts might interfere also in case 
where the rule was calculated to subvert 
or retard the leading object of our legis- 
lation on this subject, may be also con- 
ceded. But I apprehend that the case 
should be a plain one. 


Itis said that occasional absences from 
school on the part of the pupil, or truan- 
cy, as it is familiarly termed, is of no im- 
portance to any one except the pupil or 
his parents, and its indulgence is there- 
fore not to be attended with such punish- 
ment as suspension or expulsion from the 
school entirely—that every child has a 
right to go to the public school, and that 
right cannot be taken away bya rule of 
the board; that such rule is subversive of 
the object of our system of common 
schools, which was des‘gned to throw 
open the door of the school to all children 
of the proper age and give them an op- 
portunity of acquiring such education as 
will fit them for the after duties of life. 

This is true; but this right of attending 
school necessarily requires, when the 
school is joined, and whilst such attend- 
ance continues, a submission to the regu- 
lations of the school. Suppose rule 11 to 
be inverted, and instead of reading as it 
now stands, should read thus: “Any pu- 
pil is at liberty to go fishing during school 
hours, and be absent a half day ora whole 
day and as many days as he pleases, pro- 
vided he conducts himself decently when 
in attendance on school.”? And this isthe 
point to which the argument of the plain- 
tiff tends. ‘The pupil, it is urged, is at 


liberty to be absent when he pleases, and | M 


such absence is a matter solely between 
him and his parents. But the studies in 
our public schools are. [ presume, classi- 
fied according to the ages and advance- 
ment of the pupils, and the continued or 
repeated absence of one of the class not 
only is injurious to the absentee, but if 
allowed beyond a certain point is calcula- 
ted to demoralize those who attend, and 
derange the orderly instructions of the 
teacher. 


Taxes are not collected to pay teachers 
to sitin front of empty benches, or for 
pursuing truant pupils. Such absences, 
when without excuse, are the faultof the 
parents, whose business it is to see that 
the attendance of their child is regular, 
unless prevented by causes which will, of 
course, be an excuse under the rule now 
in question. 

My opinion is that the rule in question 
was clearly within the power of the board 
of trustees, and that it is not our business 
to supervise its expediency, even if we 
might differ with the board on that point; 
but all the judges are of the opinion that 
the rule was a reasonable and proper one. 





The judgment will therefore be reversed 
and the case remanded. 
W. B. Napron. 


HOSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
for Mental Exhaustion,Overwork,etc. 
I have taken Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It has donc me more good than any other 
medicine I ever took. I shall take more. 
Rev. 8. N. Grrrriru. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 











New Erotel. 


PLUMER’S, 


(Late American House) Op. Independence Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OUR GA <5 | ere Proprietor. 


Unsurpassed by any hotel in the city, and 
justly pronounced a model establishment in all 
that can contribute to the comfort of its patrons. 


191 SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 


A selected list of 125 important 

works in the several branches of 
Science offered FREE with new subscriptions 
to the 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Send postal card for premium list and full 
particulars to 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, &5 Bonp Street, New YorK. 





Interesting Announcement. 





To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 
W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 

Bunker Hill, Ulinois. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y.- 
Fifty years established. Church Bells and 

Chimes ; Academy, Factory Bells, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. 13-2 14-1 


13-6 14-5 








EACHERS WANTED to canvas for Gol- 
den Thoughts on 


Mother, Home, and Heaven. 


By the best authors of all nations. Illustrated 

with steel and wood engravings. A splendid 

New, Beautiful, Fast-selling Book. Every home 

needs it. ‘Teachers and others will please send 

for special terms to agents. W S. BRYAN, 

Publisher, 602 North Fourth Street, <= Louis, 
0. 3-4 6 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING CRAY HAIR 
TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


: Advancing years, 
a sickness, care, disap- 
pointment, and hee 
reditary predisposi- 
tion, all turn the hair 
gray, and either of 
them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Ayer's Hair Vigor, 
by long and extensive 
h use, has pam that 

it stops the falling of 
the hair immedlately 
— often renews the 
growth; and always 

XY _—_ surely restores its 
color, when faded or gray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and pre- 
serves both the hair and its beauty. Thus 
brashy, weak or sickly hair becomes glossy, 
liable and strengthened; lost hair regrows with 
ively sapreeee| falling hair is checked and 
stablished; thin hair thickens; and faded or 
gray hairs resume their original color. Its ope- 
ration is sure and harmless. It cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean 
and soft—under which conditions diseases of 
tee scalp are impossible. ‘ d 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vigor is 
praised for its grateful and agreeable perfume, 
and valued for the soft lustre and richness of 
tone itimparts. Prepared by 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
wee? all druggists and dealers in med- 















ARERANSAS 
ENDORSEMENT! 


a 


SALEM, ARKANSAS, Jan., 1880. 


J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Missouri: 

MY DEAR SIR:—SEVERAL YEARS AGO, WHEN WE BUILT OUR NEW 
ACADEMY A'T SALEM, I LOOKED AROUND CONSIDERABLY WITH A 
VIEW TO FURNISH IT WITH EVERYIHING NEEDED, IN THE BEST 
POSSIBLE MANNER. 

AFTER YEARS OF TRIAL, IT GIVES ME PLEASURE TO STATE THAT 


THE PATENT DESKS AND SEATS 


WE PURCHASED OF YOU HAVE NOT ONLY PROVED VERY SUBSTAN= 
TIAL AND DURABLE, BUT THE WHOLE OUTFIT WE PURCHASED HAS 
BEEN SO SATISFACTORY THAT | TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN SAYING 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ARKANSAS THAT IF THEY NEED ANYTHING WITH 
WHICH TO SUPPLY THEIR SCHOOLS, I AM CONFIDENT THE 


DESES, MAPS, GLOBES, 
CHARTS, LIQUID SLATING 


and other APPARATUS. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY YOU, 


will Give Emtire Satisfaction. 


ANYTHING I CAN DO TO HELP BUILD UP THE CAUSE OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THIS STATE, SHALL BE DONE CHEERFULLY AND PROMPTLY 


AND YOU ARE AT LIBERTY TO REFER ANY PERSONS TO ME, WHO . 


FEEL AN INTEREST IN SECURING THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
SCHOOL DESKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES MADE. VERY TRULY, 


JAMES M. ARCHER. 


Tools to Work With. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do ¢wenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themse.ves, 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACE BOARDS, 


ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 


A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c. &c. 





Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the cht.dren at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested for years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HoLBRooK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Paper ordered for black- 
boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 
in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, 
for reply, and send direct to : 


J.B. MERWwWiIN, 


Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No. 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RUNS 


2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2 





2a 





——FROM—— 


ST. LOUIS 


ae TO es 


Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Mendota, 
maenpert, Galena, 
UBUQUEB, 
Winona, Green Bay, 
LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 
\ And all points in Minnesota lowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali: 
fornia. 
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i Minneapolis and St. Paul 
SEHIORT LINE. 
130 MILES 130 
Shorter than any route via Cnicago, 
—AND— 


38 MILES 38 


Shorter than any lowa Route. Making 
the quick time of 24 hours, and running 
Pullman sleeping cars through without 
change. Excursion tickets on sale now, 
cheap. 
pe@y All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to Cc. G. LEMMON, 
W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 
General Agent, 
RICHARD CHENEY, 
Southern Travel Agent. 
1122 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
ST. LOUIs, MO. 
/ JAMES R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIL. 


St. Lonis and Caird Short Line, 
VIA DU QUOIN. 


Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
i MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities, 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Puilman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


‘Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
: Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. 


General Manager. 





Tea 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


Through Car Route 
Is THE 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass. 


No change of cars 








8ST. LOUIS TO 
Omaha, Neb. 


No change of cars 





ST. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Rochester,NY 


ST. LOUIS TO 
St.Paul,Minn 


ST. LOUIS TO 
Baffalo, N.Y, 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 

No change of cars st:s0U5"0.. 
No change of cars rereao, 0.” 


Teledo, O. 
No change of cars 
wg Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
five, 120 North Fourth Street, corner ef Pine. 

J C.GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 























8ST. LOUIS TO 
Ottumwa. 








Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The, only direct route to Galena,’ Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City,‘gAckley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


“PF Elegaut Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


UP-Baggage checked to all important points. 
Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 


Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 
W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 








<J. F. TuckEr,°Gen. Sup., Chicago. 








Our Home Endorsements 





J. %} MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis ; 
Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have pul ino the 
school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than fen years, give entire satisfaction. Tue 





Size 4. 


Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size1, to 


start the rows witb. 
‘* New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved wees Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, are not only substan 
tialand beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupitl,at the 
same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. These considerations commend this desk to all who contemplate seating School 
Houses. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. ; 

For further information, circulars of paw. outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


anufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





AN ILLINOIS 


J. B, MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir—The Patent Gothic Desks and Seats, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionary, and other apparatus purchased of you to supply our 
schools, amounting to nearly $1,000, have all been received and put in 
place, and we find everything so substantial, durable and entirely satisfac- 
tory, that we are pleased to send you this voluntary testimonial of our ap- 
preciation of your efforts to replace fully, everything destroyed in the late 
fire, so calamitous to our schools, everything, even my own private library, 
the collection of years, being entirely destroyed. Ihad used the school 
desks manufactured by you for years before this, and was so well pleased 
with them that I recommended to our board 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Mounp Cry, Ill., Feb. 3d, 1880. 


THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





Size 4, 


Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1. 


to start the row with. 








and we are more than pleased not only with the desks but with the prompt- 

ness with which you filled our order. THOMAS CRAWFORD, 
Supt. Mound City Public Schools. 

For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp 


for reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, No, 704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo, 


The PATENT GOTHIC DESKS are INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS 


CENTREVILLE HigH ScHOOL, Texas, July 28, 1877. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 


My Dear Sir :—Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased 
one hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased 


with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and sus- 
tain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction 
on physiological principles, but there is one quality of which I would 
particularly bear record—and for which I can commend them—their 
indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. Suc- 
cess to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 
ProF. ©. P. McCRoHAN. 


Very,truly yours, 














the 
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1 manufacturers and pub- 


ipa 
For estimates, address, 


. 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 
e by many of the prince 


The Electro, or Type Metal Relief Plates are the best substitute for wood cuts, and 
are in us 


Our plates 


Blauvelt’s Photos=Process. 


NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING. 


at half the cost. They are made by Photo-Chemical means, are mounted on blocks, 
ELECTRO ENGRAVING CO., 2,4 and 6, New Reade Street. East of Centre, Nox: 


type high, and are made ready for use on any printing press, will wear longer than 
possibly be cut by hand. They can be duplicated by electrotyping, if necessary, at 


the common stereotype, and the lines are as deep, as even, and as sharp as they cen 
small cost. 


lishers throughout the United States. 

















The “‘STAR’’ Bent Wood Desks and Seats, Five Sizes. 


Next in importance to building a good school house, is the 
, arrangement of the Desks and Seats in the room; and the plan of 
the house should be made with reference to the standard sizes of 
desks. 

As experience shows that double desks, for two pupils should be 
made from 3 to 3 1-2 feet long, and the width is about 2 1-2 feet— 
this is the floor space which should be allowed. 

Three or four rows of double desks, say Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
‘with a central aisle three feet wide, with four other aisles, each two 
feet wide ; hence, for ample space, a room should be at least 24x36 
feet in the clear, when double desks are to be used. Each row of 
seats must have a starter or rear seat. 

In ordering, dow t forget the Teacher's Desk, Teacher’s 
Chair, and Recitation Seats. 








THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT, 


Combination Desk and Seat. 





admirable purpose It isas strong, durable and 
substantial xs the ‘curved tolding-slat seat’ but 
it is cheaper, and is entirely satisfactory. 


Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and 
Seat’* ure made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei- 
sons from 15 to 6 yeurs of age. Price, 

Size 2. Double, Grammar School, seating two 
persons from 12 to 16 years of age. Price, 

Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating 
two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. Price, 

Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating 
two persons 8 to ll years of age. Price, 

Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons 
5 to 9 years of age. Price, 

This ‘Combination Desk’’ is used in most of| Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
the schools in St. Louis, and answers a most | %ize desk Price, 





Rack Seat to start the 
rows with. 


Desk und Seat. 





These seats range in height from eleven inches to sixteen inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. ‘They are better proportioned and braced, neater, 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. ‘Teachers and school officers 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 
years of age Floor space 3% by 2} feet. 


Is it BHconomical? 


This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘ Home-made Desks’’ ure clumsy and ill-shapen at best— 
they cost nearly as much as the improved schoo! desks in the first place. They soon become loose 
and rickety, as all wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 
you have paid more for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and 
still have a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is economy to buy good desks in the 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands, 


ja=°This Combination Desk and Seat, after 2 thorough trial of more 
than twelve years, has just been resadopted for use this year by the Board of 
Education in St. Louis. 


PATEHNT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils of allages. We give acut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 
how to order, and what sizes to order. Floor space, 34 by 2), feet. 











Size 5. 


Size 4. Size. 3 Size 2, Back Seat 


Desk, Size 1. } 
to start the rows with 

Size 1, High School, for two pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. Price, 

Size 2, Grammar, = 5 12 to 16 si Price, 

Size 3, First Intermediate, for two pupils from 10 to 13 years of age. Price, 

Size4, Second - 8toll af Price, 

Size 5, Primary, for two pupils from 5 to 9 years. of age. 

Rear Seats, all sizes, 


Price, 








AND SEATS 





No. 304. 
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. McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers and Speller 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Are the latest, the most attractive, gnd the Best 
Readers published. 

‘They cover a wider range of the best English 
literature than any other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 
200 standard authors. 


They are better and more profusely illustrated x 


than any other series. 

They are embellished with 274 engravings, all 
new, by 60 of the best artists in America. 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teach- 
ing. 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are 
in the highest style of the book-making art. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
PHASLEHE’S 


Selections for Memorizing. 


pa@sGraded Selections for Memorizing. 
Adapted for use at home and in school. 
By Joun B. Peaster, A. M., Ph. D., Su- 
perintendent Cincinnati Schools. Sample 
copy and Introduction price, 50 cents. 

Brief extracts from the writings of 138 
of the best authors; carefully selected and 
graded. A book for every family and 
every school. One volume, square 16mo, 
192 pages; beautifully bound in full cloth, 
with red edges and black side-stamp. 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


Cincinnati and New York: 


SOUTH EAST NORMAL 





An Educational Paper, edited by Members of 
the Normal Faculty. 
Devoted to the interests of the Public Schools. 


Price fifty cents a year. 
Address 
The Editor, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, 
tf. Mo. 





CAMP’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Intended for use with any Text Book on Ge- 
ography. Engraved in a style never before 
equrled, showing the latest discoveries and po- 
itical ehanges. ‘The mountain systems beauti- 
faily delineated, the principal railroads of the 
United States and Europe. Not overburdened 
with useless details. Giving no names, but not- 
ing places by numbers referring to correspon4- 
ing numbers pretixed to the names given in an 

accompanying key. 
The Set comprises the following Maps 
No. 1. The Hemispheres 
No. 2. North America 
No. 3. The United States, Dominion 
of Canada, and Mexico, with 


separate Maps of Alaskaand 
Newfoundland .............. ae 2 
No. 4. South America ................ 25x30 ‘* 
SS 50 ida 
a eee © eer 25x30 <“* 
SS. ee -25x30 ‘* 
No. 8. Oceanica, with a separate m ip 
of the Sandwich Islands....25x30 ‘*‘ 
No. 9 sical Map o World en 
r’s Projection....... 30x50 ** 
Price of the Maps and Key. 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound, with 


rings for suspension, in neat portfolio. .$25.00 
Backed with muslin, colored, a . 

. and mounted on rollers.......... 30.00 

n .00 


wood cases, With lock and key, $3 


Pricesof Camp’s Outline Maps,Single. 

We do not solicit orders for single maps of the 

Pp . but to accommodate customers, 

we willfurnish them at the following prices, ei- 
ther on rollers or with tings: 


z 
Ft 
F 


Paersr. 68: 
S2esess = 





CAMP’S PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Encouraged 2 the favor with which the larger 
set of Camp’s New Outline Maps have been re- 
ceived, we have Ty ag a@ new and beautiful 
set of maps, which are especially designed for 
the use of schools which think they cannot afford 
to purchase the larger set. 


The Primary Set consists of 


No. 1. The hemispheres, size about 30x50 inches 
No. 2. North America .... oe 
No. 3. The United States. . ~ 30x50 ** 
No. 4. South America..... . Be ** 
ee ee $5 25x30 «—‘* 
SS Sea “fae + 
Se 2p CS eee 8 *S te, 
sweaveseul st 2x30 


aved and as well made 
in every eer as the larger set; the num- 
bers are identical, and the same key will accom- 
pany it. 
Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound in neat 
EN inns dkvecasnnisbeibichien eeasce 20 00 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
nished, on rollers 


The Common School Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Recitation Seat 
and B!ackboards, a set of Camp’s Outline Maps 
and Key, costing from $25.00 to $30.00 





Set Reading Charts.................. 3.00 to $5 00 
Set Cutter’s Physiological Charts... .8 00 to 18 00 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration.............. 1.00 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globe ... 8.00 to $15.00 
Hemisphere 5-inch Globe. .................. 3 25 
Object Teaching Forms ..................... 3.25 

nn + cn cesanshsdhanneateeh ant ober 1.50 
SE PE i. vin<0s pes en pens eseeks<% 1.10 
Hopes Shoo Magmet. .. 2.2.5... ccccescccvses 50 


For circulars of school desks, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


Nashville Chattanooga aud St.Louis 


RAILWAY. 
‘ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 


(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 





THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 
=o 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. Itaffords you the adyan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


IV ANS VILL» 


Gaol pomte te Sagtern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 





der Planters’ House. JNO. W.-MASS, 
E.CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





For threugh tickets and full information cal! 
atLicket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 





BLACK BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE 


BLACK BOARDS 
OF SLATED PAPERS’ ROLLERS 
ALL SIZES 


ERS 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwIN, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 





STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


The Blackboard has now become an ey OF grey article, not only to School 
'eachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that in 
no way can impressions upon the memory of the children be made so lasting, as b 
means of iliustration upon theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools 

find the style “A” blackboird peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 


may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 


Styles, Sizes and Prices. 


Style; a , No. » feet (see cut)..........0. * 


err $1 00 
x3 
DUD EES bewacubdessescnyeecesuSe 


The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks 

and rings for hanging up. 
Blackboards of Wood, Walnut wreene. 
50 


e 
“e 
“e 


ce “ae ae 


“e 
“oe 





Send direct.<€% 


parties will please specify the style of board wanted, 
whether A, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 


72.1 send No. 1 and 2, — A, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
I ship by express, and in orderin 


1, 2, 3 ° 
I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
test of use and time. See the following: 


ENDORSEMENT. 


Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made ot HOLBROOK’S —— Slating, put on the 
achool houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter so thoroug that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
schoo! buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B. CLARK, Architect, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Me 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLAGCH BOARDS. 
9@ PRICES. —Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated‘Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Firnst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be ap lied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if necessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let th» ,iaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


$8coxD—For appl the Slatin ; use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, pc: inch, 50 cents, Brushes furnished if desired. 

Tuirp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 

FourtH—A fter the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as firat. For po-pamating an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


——_o————_. 





Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor‘ 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sirface of the Holbrook. 
itisthe only surface that wili not glaze, and it will last Ten years. 


Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
byimail on application. Send for circular of Black i Krasers, and everything else needed in 
yo ° with stamp for reply, and send direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















